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The Prince of Peace 


The annual occurrence of the entrance of Our Divine 
Savior upon His mission to “men of good will” is at 
hand. Foretold by the prophets, heralded by the angels, 
who brought the shepherds tidings of great joy, wor- 
shiped by heavenly spirits, adored by shepherd and 
king, who paid Him homage, Jesus of Nazareth was 
born at Bethlehem. His was a mission of peace; He 
was the Prince of Peace and the great peacemaker be- 
tween God and man. His mission was not to cease with 
Calvary, but was to endure down to the end of time. 
That mission was entrusted to His Church, with which 
He promised to abide all days even to the consummation 
of time. His spirit guides the Church; His Eucha- 
ristic presence is the vital principle that imparts spirit- 
ual life to the faithful, who form the members of the 
mystic body of which He is the head. The Holy 
Eucharist is a mystic fire that sends its warming rays 
throughout the body and enkindles within the heart the 
fire of divine love. It is this love, pulsating in the 
hearts of men, that urges them to go even to the ends 
of the earth to make known the mission of the Savior, 
who assures us that He came upon earth to enkindle 
a fire and that it was His wish that this fire should 
burn. The fire of divine love burns ardently in all 
apostolic souls, whether they be of the number of those 
who go to foreign lands and strange peoples to preach 
Christ crucified, or whether they “keep the home fires 
burning” by prayer and sacrifice for the success of mis- 
sion endeavor. 

The Church offers the faithful a great variety of 
activities in which they may participate for the spread 
of the Gospel and the success of the missions. Among 
the mission activities pledged to further the cause of 
Christ is the International Eucharistic League for the 
Union of Christendom. The grand object of this 
league is threefold: (1) union and harmony among 
the Catholics of the whole world; (2) the return of 
the Protestant sects to the Mother Church; (3) the 
conversion of all non-Christians. Joined to this maxi- 


mum of purpose is a minimum of practice. All that the 
League asks of members for the attainment of its 
worthy object is: (1) a brief daily offering of all the 
Masses and Holy Communions of the whole world—(for 
this offering neither a particular formula nor a definite 
time is prescribed); (2) the offering up of an occa- 
sional Communion received and a Mass heard. 


The I. E. L. is a league of prayer. Neither fees nor 
dues are asked, nor are collections taken up in behalf 
of the missions. Other mission activities have been 
established for that purpose. Those who desire mem- 
bership in the International Eucharistic League for the 
Union of Christendom may apply to the editor of THE 
GRAIL for a certificate of admission. 


Prizes for Short Stories, Poems, Essays 


The Catholic Press Association in its recent conven- 
tion at Savannah towards the end of May, this year, 
hailed with great enthusiasm the proposal to create a 
fifty-thousand-dollar Catholic Literary Awards Founda- 
tion, and voted unanimously for the adoption of the 
measure. 

An endeavor is now on foot, a drive, if you will, to 
enroll at $100 each 500 life members in the Catholic 
Press Association. That would create a fund of $50,000, 
the interest of which would permit the distributing of 
from $2,500 to $3,000 annually in awards for the best 
short stories, essays, and poems. 


SHorT SToRY CONTEST 


According to the plan proposed not only will con- 
tributors to Catholic papers and magazines be the ben- 
eficiaries of this fund, but a short story contest will be 
opened annually in which all writers of fiction may 
compete for an award—a first prize of $250 and a 
second prize of $100. 


COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS SHARE AWARDS 


Moreover, there will be short story and prize essay 
contests opened in Catholic academies, 


colleges, and 
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universities annually in which the pupils compete for 
awards of $150 and $100 respectively. Besides this, a 
prize essay contest will be open annually to Catholic 
high schools and academies that rank as high schools, 
the awards being $150 and $100 respectively. 

This is a great movement forward in the effort to 
encourage Catholic writers. Unfortunately our Catho- 
lic papers and magazines are unable to compete with 
the secular press in the prices paid for literary produc- 
tions. The Catholic Literary Awards Foundation now 
comes forward with a splendid inducement to make up 
this deficiency, at least in part. 


Wuo May Become MEMBERS 


Cardinals, bishops, priests, prominent laymen, maga- 
zines, schools, and other institutions have already taken 
life memberships in the Catholic Press Association. But 
500 members are needed to place the Catholic Literary 
Awards Foundation on a firm basis. 

It is clear that everyone is eligible—individuals, in- 
stitutions, schools, classes, societies. Life memberships 
may also be taken out in the name of deceased relatives 
and friends. A parish may take out a life membership 
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for a beloved pastor, living, or in loving memory of one 
who is dead. 

The fact that a life membership is $100 should no 
deter anyone, for the whole amount need not be paiq 
at one time. That is at the option of the individual, 
who may prefer to pay on the intalment plan of $19 
each month for ten months. 


PAY IN INSTALMENTS 


Friends and readers of THE GRAIL, give the Catholie 
Literary Awards Foundation a serious thought and see 
if you cannot interest some of your friends in the proj. 
ect. Help us get a few new members that our quota 
of five may be filled. If you are unable to take a life 
membership, urge your sodality, the church society to 
which you belong, your club, class, or other association 
to take a membership. Remember that if you cannot 
pay $100 down, that ten dollars a month will be equally 
satisfactory. Help the good cause along. Do not le 
the opportunity pass. 

For such as feel that they cannot take a member. 
ship in the Association, yet feel like contributing ten 

(Continued on page 374) 








To All Catholic Parish Priests, 


To All Catholic High Schools, Academies Colleges, Universities, and Seminaries, 





To All Catholic Men and Women of the Laity, 


The Catholic Press Association of the United States and Canada, extends a cordial invi- 
tation to become Life Members in the Association. The enrollment of five hundred Life 
Members automatically creates a permanent Fund of fifty thousand dollars, which will 
be known as the 


CATHOLIC LITERARY AWARDS FOUNDATION (Incorporated) 


This Fund will be invested in sound securities, the interest and dividends from which 
will be distributed annually as Awards to the writers of the best poems, articles, edito- 
rials, short stories, etc., and to the authors of the best books in several classifications, 
poetry, juvenile, fiction, essays, historical, biographical, religious, etc. 


Under the auspices of this Foundation, there will be held annually, Prize short story and 
essay contests, in which the students in Catholic High Schols, Colleges, etc., will be en- 
trants. 


The Life Membership Fee is one hundred dollars. This amount may be paid in full at 
the time of taking membership, or in ten consecutive instalments of ten dollars each. 
Checks, Money or Express Orders, should be made payable to the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion. A Life Membership Application Blank is printed on another page of this paper. 


(Membership may also be taken in memory of a deceased member of a family.) 


This nation-wide Campaign to enroll Life Members in the Catholic Press Association is 
now open. 


Send request for a Prospectus or your application for enrollment as a Life Member to 


THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
or to S. A. Baldus, President, Catholic Press Association, P. O. Drawer 1130, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Lord’s Birthplace 


The Holy Sacrifice is Frequently Offered up Under Strange Circumstances 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


ATHER GILBERT was musing at his 

desk. His church needed one thing and 
another. But whence should he get the where- 
withal to satisfy his heart’s desire? Just then 
the clang of the doorbell awakened him from 
his dreams. 

“Oh, it’s the officers of the altar society,” he 
said between smiles. “What good angel has 
brought you hither at this very moment when I 
was building air castles?” 

“Do you put up such frail structures too, Fa- 
ther?” inquired Grace Keene, the president. 
“Maybe we can take those castles out of the air 
and set them on the ground. .The fact is we 
came to make arrangements to procure some- 
thing that is heavier than air.” 

“Well! well! well!” the priest chuckled won- 
dering what was coming. 

“Yes,” Grace continued, “we thought the 
church ought to have a new crib for Christmas. 
Our society still has a little deposit which could 
take care of the necessary outlay.” 

“That is, indeed, very praiseworthy,” Father 
Gilbert agreed, “but I had in mind another crib, 
one where Christ is born even now every day 
Eucharistically.” 

“You mean an altar,” supplemented Antoi- 
nette Payne. 

“Exactly,” Father Gilbert emphasized. 

“We could defer our plan, Father,” suggested 
Nellie Stein, who was ever willing to make a 
happy compromise, “and contribute our little 
mite as the cornerstone of an altar fund. We 
could even solicit further donations toward the 
cause. But, Father, since you mentioned the 
altar, I want to tell you we have been having 
some heated disputes of late among ourselves 
as to the requirements of an altar. My desk 
mate at the office, Geraldine King, 


when these altars are built up of wood 
or some other material and are only pro- 
visional structures. When constructed of wood, 
they must have a consecrated altar stone in 
their table large enough to hold a host, a chal- 
ice, and a ciborium for consecration. From 
this you can glean that there is a distinction 
between altar and altar: there is the so-called 
‘fixed altar’ in the strict sense, which has a base 
of durable material such as brick or stone or 
iron, with no interrupting wood, and a mensa 
or table joined securely cemented to its base 
by some adhesive material. Thus the 
whole constitutes a permanent structure, built 
on a solid foundation. The ‘portable altar’ is 
really only a consecrated altar stone, which may 
or may not be placed in the table of a per- 
manent and fixed, but unconsecrated, structure 
of wood or of other solid material. In the ‘fixed 
altar’ the whole ‘mensa’ or table is of one piece 
of stone.” 

“Father,” queried Antoinette, “as a school 
girl I used to help the sister about the altar. 
One day when all the cloths were removed, I 
noticed on the surface of the table the marble 
slab which you just now called the portable 
altar. But besides a number of crosses on this 
slab there was also a little block cemented into 
the stone near the edge. I am curious to know 
what it was.” 

“You see,” Father Gilbert explained, “in the 
time of the persecutions Mass was offered up 
on the tombs of the martyrs. Hence, even now 
the altar or altar stone should contain relics of 
at least two canonized martyrs. These relics 
must be actual portions of saints’ bodies and 
not merely their garments or objects which they 
had used or touched. With these relics are 
placed three grains of incense 





maintained up and down that the 4+ 
altar must be of stone, preferably 
of marble. I told her that could 
not be since I know of many al- 
tars which are made of wood.” 
“In part you are both right,” 
assured Father Gilbert whilst he 
reached for Bishop Walsh’s “The 
Mass and the Vestments of the 
Catholic Church.’ ‘Down to the 
Middle Ages,’” he quodted indi- 
rectly, “wooden altars were in use 
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+ il 4 


+- and a small piece of parchment 

(at least in the fixed altar) at- 
testing to the consecration. We 
call the little cavity containing 
the relics the ‘sepulcher’ of the 
altar stone. At the begining of 
the Mass the priest prays for for- 
giveness ‘by the merits of the 
saints whose relics here repose.’ 
St. John, too, saw in the heavenly 
Jerusalem ‘under the altar the 








Mm many churches, but that now 
stone altars are required, even 


ALTAR STONE WITH 
SEPULCHER MARKED S§5S 


souls of them that were slain for 
the word of God.’ The early Fa- 
thers, for instance, Saints Am- 
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brose and Augustine, speak of the propriety of 
giving the martyrs a place of burial where the 
death of Christ is daily commemorated.” 

“What a beautiful thought,” eulogized Mar- 
garet. “But why the incense?” 

“Incense,” resumed Father Gilbert, “is al- 
ways suggestive of prayer, and in this instance 
the three grains of incense are symbolic of the 
intercession of Christ and of these holy martyrs 
offered to the Blessed Trinity in our behalf.” 

At this moment Father Gilbert noticed that 
his visitors had some difficulty among them- 
selves. Finally Grace blurted out: “Ask him 
yourself.” 

“Yes,” encouraged the priest, “Simply ask.” 

It was Henrietta Clayne who, in spite of her 
usual reserve, was now forced to put her own 
question. Blushing deeply, she ventured to in- 
quire: “Father, it seems the only proper place 
for an altar would be a church. But last sum- 
mer I attended a Field Mass.” 

“Yes, the only place where you will find a 
‘fixed altar’ in the strict sense of the word is a 
church or an oratory. But with the proper per- 
mission the ‘portable altar’ can be used outside 
of a sanctuary, for instance, in the open air, in 
dwellings, in prisons. You yourself say you at- 
tended a Field Mass. These Field Masses, out 
in the open, are becoming quite frequent. The 
method offers a_ solution of accommodating 
great crowds who wish to attend the Holy Sac- 
rifice on special occasions. We all know of the 
Masses in the stadium of Chicago and at Mun- 
delein during the Eucharistic Congress of last 
year. In June of this year Bishop Jeanmard of 
Lafayette, La., celebrated Pontifical High Mass 
on the grandstand of a ball park for 15,000 
flood sufferers.” 

“As to dwellings, many missionaries are 
forced by the stress of circumstances to be con- 
tent with a mere living room for a church. Ow- 
ing to peculiar conditions, their little altar 
stone will often rest on a table or a sewing 
machine or a shelf or a piano or a dry goods 
box. On such occasions the Church looks to 
the needs of the scattered and impoverished 
faithful rather than to the reverence which by 
right is due to the Eucharistic Victim. In all 
cases, however, all impropriety must be guard- 
ed against.” 

“Father,” pleaded Henrietta, after having 
overcome for a second time her wonted repug- 
nance to speak, “ a prison does surely not seem 
a proper place for Mass.” 

“Why not?” asked Father Gilbert. “The 
prison may have a chapel, or a suitable room 
or a hall may be provided temporarily. A pe- 
culiar case, which took place in Huntsville, 


Texas, in January of this year might be of in- 
terest to you. On Jan. 9 Agapito Rueda was to 
be executed. Father Caldwell, the 


Catholic 


chaplain of the Texas penitentiary sys 
erected a temporary altar immediately in front 
of the cell of the condemned man. Shortly after 
midnight he began the Holy Sacrifice, which the 
doomed man attended devoutly. The convict, 
having previously received the Sacraments, wag 
immediately after Mass led to the death cham. 
ber and strapped to the death chair.” 

Just then Father Gilbert’s attention was 
drawn by the “Extree! extree! extree! All 
about the big fire!” of passing newsboys. He 
hastened out to get a paper and found that a 
downtown department store had burned. This 
fact led his thoughts into new channels. “What 
would you think,” he asked on his return to the 
room, “of Mass being celebrated whilst the 
crackling flames were a constant source of dis- 
traction?” 

“Why, Father,” exclaimed Antoinette almost 
= “the very thought makes me shud- 

er.” 

“And yet, even this happens. Last April five 
Jesuit Fathers in Cleveland discovered while 
they were offering up the Holy Sacrifice that 
their chapel was on fire. They remained at the 
altar, going ahead with the sacred prayers: 
‘Hoc est enim Corpus Meum—This is My Body; 
Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi—Lamb of 
God who takest away the sins of the world; 
Ite, Missa est.’ Their Masses now over, they 
found themselves apparently trapped in the 
flames. But no! Fortunately there was still 
a narrow doorway at one end of the chapel and 
through this the escape was eventually made.” 

“Some heroes these priests were,” Grace con- 
plimented. 

“TI say they were,” was the corroboration of 
the rest. 

“By the way,” continued Father Gilbert, “of 
late much has been done for the travelling 
public in so far as the place of celebration of 
Holy Mass has been more or less extended. We 
had, of course, heard of Mass at sea. Thus, 
for instance, when France publicly joined her 
forces with ours during our War of Independ- 
ence the opening ceremony was a High Mass 
on board a ship to call down God’s blessing on 
our united arms. Of late, Mass on ocean liners 
is becoming much more frequent. Thus the 
White Star Steamer Majestic could boast that 
within a little better than four years it had 
been the scene of 1453 Masses said by 290 
priests, while 2856 Communions had been re- 
ceived by the passengers. On the mammonth 
Cunard Liner Berengaria Mass was celebrated 
425 times in one year. In the course of time, no 
doubt all transoceanic steamers will give their 
Catholic passengers an opportunity to attend to 
their religious duties while enroute.” 


“Why couldn’t the same privilege be ¢x 
tended to trains when a person makes a journey 
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of a number of days?” asked Antoinette who 
was planning a visit to California. 

“Didn’t you hear how some of the trains 
were equipped with altars last year on their 
way to the Eucharistic Congress?” asked Fa- 
ther Gilbert. “One railway Company had an 
altar built in each of five baggage cars for the 
five trains that carried Congress passengers to 
Chicago from St. Paul and Minneapolis. The 
train, of course, had to stop during Mass time. 
Even parts of railway stations are at times im- 
provised as chapels for Mass purposes. At 
Munich in Germany the station masier has 
placed a first-class waiting room at the dis- 
posal of the Church authorities for Sunday 
Mass and he frequently serves the early Mass 
himself. Last year the Knights of St. Columba 
made a pilgrimage from Great Britain to Rome. 
On the way they heard Mass in a Turin railway 
station. A temporary altar was arranged on 
pile of trunks. The Rt. Rev. Abbot of Fort 
Augustus, Scotland, was the celebrant.” 

“What peculiar circumstances these are that 
group themselves around the celebration of 
Holy Mass,” cried out Grace. 

“Well, speaking of peculiar circumstances in 
regard to Mass, in the early part of the year a 
large party of North American Indians attract- 
ed considerable attention as they walked in 
their native costume through the streets of 
London. But the interest in them was increased 
when they were seen to enter a Catholic church 
as members of the congregation. About the 
same time the papers carried an item to the 
effect that in Paris a cardinal presided at an 
‘actors’ Mass in the ancient church of St. 
Severin. I might add here the circumstance 
that George Washington and the members of 
Congress attended a Solemn High Mass on July 
4, 1779, in St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia. It 
was the French Minister, M. Girard, who had 
extended the invitation to these prominent 
American personages. The service was a 
thanksgiving celebration on the anniversary of 
the Independence of the Thirteen Colonies. 
Columbus, too, with his crew assisted at Holy 
Mass in Palos in 1492 before he started on his 
voyage to the New World.” 

“Surely,” broke in Margaret, who had been 
silent for quite a while, “the Mass must play a 
great role in a practical way in the world if it is 
celebrated on so many varied occasions.” 

“Not only playing a great réle, but actually 
regarded as a real remedy in some peculiar 
situations,” Father supplemented. “There 
comes to my mind the case of two boys in Que- 
bee who were sentenced by a judge to hear 

ass every morning for six months and to go to 
confession once a month.” 


— an odd sentence,” remonstrated Mar- 
ret. 


“To understand the case you must grasp the 
situation. These boys had stolen from a Jew 
goods amounting to $200. The man’s statement 
was: ‘I don’t want these boys to go to jail. 
Simply order them to go to Mass every morn- 
ing for six months and have them to go to con- 
fession once a month.’ The judge acquiesced 
and the boys are to report to their pastor every 
morning.” 

“Yes, Father,” Henriette once more took 
courage to ask, “but what will non-Catholics 
say?” 

“What will non-Catholics say? If they are 
sensible, they will applaud the judge’s decision. 
We know that judges, when dealing with the 
young, often use a sort of paternal freedom. 
Thus, one who has violated the prohibtion law 
for the first time might be put on his word of 
honor to keep clear of all liquor for the next six 
months. A Chicago magistrate one time sen- 
tenced a married couple, who had brought their 
differences before him, to go and see a certain 
play teaching a moral suitable to their case. So 
also here, since the Canadian boys are Catho- 
lics and know the value of Mass, and since the 
injured party asked just for such a sentence, 
the judge without compromising his office could 
easily say: “Now you must promise to go to 
Mass regularly otherwise I will pronounce a 
severe sentence.” 

“T think we all have to admit,” Grace re- 
marked in the name of the rest, “that the ver- 
dict wasn’t so imprudent after all.” 

“Indeed not,” stressed Father Gilbert, “for 
thus these two youths, who had started on the 
way to ruin, have been halted and given a 
chance to save themselves in the nick of time. 

(Continued on page 352) 
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A Shepherd and his Flock 


From the French, by MARY E. MANNIX 


CHAPTER II 
FRIENDS QUARREL 


ATHER SYLVAIN was reading his office, 
when his mother opened the door. 

“Are you busy?” she asked. 

“No, only my office.” 

“Zachary is outside, he is in a great stew, he 
would like to see you.” 

“The world sits heavily on his shoulders,” 
replied the priest. “And he really has not a 
care. I wonder what it is now?” 

“They bother you so,” said his mother. 

“Oh no, they are my charge,” he replied with 
a smile. She smiled in return, adoration in her 
eyes. 

They were alike, this mother and son, very 
much alike. They had the same clear, hazel 
eyes: soft, brown, wavy hair, though hers was 
streaked with grey: the same low, gentle in- 
tonation of voice. 

Presently a head was thrust around the edge 
of the open door. It was covered with a shock 
of stiff red hair and belonged to Zachary, the 
village shoemaker. ‘Come in,” said the priest. 
A thin brown-skinned man entered. He was 
below middle height, he wore a leather jacket 
and carried a long knife for cutting leather in 
his hand. 

“I have been to Martin the wheelwright to 
have my knife sharpened, M. le Curé,” he said. 
“T may need it sooner or later.” 

“You always need it, do you not?” asked 
Father Sylvain. 

“Yes, for it’s own purpose. This is for some- 
thing else.” 

“What do you mean, Zachary?” inquired the 
priest. 

The little man made a great flourish with the 
long knife. 

“What ails you? 
asked the curé. 

“Maybe so—I really wonder—Yes, enough to 
drive one mad.” 

“What, what are you trying to say?” 

“M. le Curé, I am here to ask you to prevent 
a murder. And I do not promise that I shall 
not commit it in spite of you.” 

“You commit a murder, Zachary? You are 
joking.” 

“No, no, I am in earnest.” 

“Explain.” 

“Last night—no, very early this morning, I 
missed the voice of my fine Faisair. Wonder- 


Are you going crazy?” 


ing, I went out, and found him dangling from 
the signpost, dead.” 

Faisair was a rooster given to Zachary by 
the priest, one season when he had a plethora 
of male fowl in the barnyard. He was a splen- 
did bird, with waving plumes that glittered like 
jewels in the sunlight, the pride of Zachary’s 
heart. 

The old man went on. 

“You see, M. le Curé, it was that villain of g 
Poli who did it. He has long been envious of 
me—jealous of Faisair’s beauty, jealous that 
he was mine, jealous because you had given him 
to me. 

“Many a time has he said that bird was in- 
telligent beyond belief. Do not shake your head, 
M. le Curé, it is so. And not only did the fel- 
low do it, but he used my own rope to strangle 
him—a bit I had behind the hen house, if | 
had had my knife beside me, when I discovered 
it, and Poli standing by, I would have cut his 
cowardly throat in the bat of an eye. He 
wanted the feathers, Faisair’s beautiful feath- 
ers.” 

“Why did he not take them then? You sus- 
pect him, but you are not sure.” 

“T am as sure as I am standing here. He is 
a mean brute who steals rabbits and filches eggs 
from the nests. He stole your Belgian hare, 
M. le Curé.” 

“How do you know? Do not be uncharitable.” 

“T will kill him with my knife.” 

“Listen, Zachary.” 

“With my leather knife, I say—” 

“Zachary. I know you are my friend, you 
have often said you would die for me.” 

“And so I would, M. de Curé; especially since 
you got such a good place for my boy.” 

“I do not ask you to die for me, or anyone 
else; I only entreat you to be less violent in 
your anger, in your intentions. Do you hold 
yourself higher than Almighty God?” 

“Oh, M. le Curé! Oh!” 

“Why then do you propose to violate His 
command? 

“Let us suppose for one moment, that Poli 
is the guilty party, although I am by no means 
sure it is the case. You know very well that 


God has commanded us to pardon the offenses 
of our neighbors, that our own may be remitted. 

“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us.’ 
twice a day in your prayers. 
pray morning and evening.” 


You say that 
I take it that you 
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“To be sure M. le Curé, and always at the “And remember, Zachary, there is always a 
Angelus if I hear the bell.” doubt.” 

“See here, Zachary, will you promise to for- “None whatever, M. le Curé, for only yester- 
give Poli if he acknowledges his fault and ex- day morning as I sat working on my bench, - 
presses regret for his action and gives you the Poli, leaning against the doorpost idle, as he 
value of Faisair in com- generally is, cried out, 

f nsation ?” * ‘I would like to strangle 
= “Because you are so that bird.’ ” 
rt god, M. le Curé, I _ “You had been chant- 
, y would like to do it, but ing Faisair’s praises, no 
aoa Poli will neither ac- doubt, Zachary.” 
ihe knowledge nor be sorry “Yes, I could never 
_ nor promise to pay me tire of chanting them, 
=" for my beautiful roost- if you call it so, M. le 
er. Nothing can ever Curé. Though I had no 
of make up for his loss.” intention of making a 
ail “T will give you an- song of them, I was on- 
that other rooster.” . ly talking.” 
hi “Thanks, M. le Curé, “There seems to be 
- but there will never be material there for your 
sia another like Faisair, belief, Zachary,” ob- 
read nor such a rogue as served the priest. “But 











The Christmas Rose 


PLacipus Kempr, O. S. B. 


you have promised to 
pardon the offender re- 
member that.” 

“M. le Curé, how 


Poli.” 
a “What have you done 
if] | with him?” 


“Poli? I have not Dame Nature wears her ermine cloak, 


“ sen him. Haven’t I Adorned with prismy gems could I help it? It is 
He told you I would kill That sparkle in the crystal light such a hard thing to 

sath- him with my leather Like fairy diadems. 0. ; 

: knife, if it were near “Well, God will help . 

by.” ? Upon her breast she wears a bud you if you ask his as- 

sus “Yes, you said some- ¥ That naught of winter knows; sistance.” 

Te te thing like that. Buta An ardent vernal kiss will wake “T leave that to you, 

eggs moment ago I thought The ice-bound Christmas Rose. M. le Curé. That is 

are, you were in a better your real business.” 


I press thee, floret, to my heart. 

“T am desolate.” Oh, melt its ice away, 
ble.” “You have your good § That I may warm with love-fanned breath 
wife.” ; Another Rose to-day. 


“She will not mind; 
she will be glad. She 


frame of mind.” With a bob of his 
rough, red head the 
shoemaker left the 
room. 


The ruddy Rose, from Jesse’s root, . 6 ' 
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you eaten Seine’ thet That Mary saw unfold Towards evening, Fa- 

_ ar og x Within the humble manger where ther Sylvain went for a 
ince noise” 7 = oe It trembled in the cold. walk. = he ee 
: . along the river bank a 

“Did she not feed O Babe Divine, Your ruby lips man rose from behind a 
= him well?” So eloquently say: tree where he had been 
t in “Very well,” “I’ve come to be earth’s central fire lying, a pipe in his 
hold “She will be sorry. And drive its cold away.” mouth, and his hands 

Go home now, forget behind his head. 

about it and come to Oh, warm the waste steppes of my heart, “Good evening, Poli,” 

i : . ” When you are born anew, . ? ? 

sae ee vill _ de Cure I That virtue’s flowers there may form = gece Fa- 
Poli will” ay A. paradics for You. ther,” was the me 
ans “What have you done 4 “I have not seen you 
chat _, : he—body?” at Mass lately, Poli,” 
1Ses as e priest. the curé went on. 
ted. ‘Wrapped it in a newspaper and laid it on a “No, M. le Curé, you see my aunt is very ill 
rive shelf in the barn to await the inquest.” at Haute Riviére and I have been going over 
hat the inquest? oh—” there early in the morning so as to have a full 
you oo your Reverence.” I shall insist upon day.” 


“They have no Mass now at Haute Riviére?” 
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“Oh yes, but I have such respect for you M. 
le Curé that I do not like to attend any but 
yours.” 

“No more nonsense like that, Poli. Your 
catechism has been very soon forgotten. Do 
you know that you are committing a mortal sin 
when you absent yourself from the Sunday 
Mass?” 

“So they say, but I can hardly believe it,” 
answered Poli, calmly crushing a spear of mint 
between his fingers. “So is murder—one would 
know that, naturally, being so much a greater 
crime.” 

“Ah! you are by way of being a theologian 
these days?” said the priest. “As it happens 
it is about that very crime I want to speak to 
you. Come walk with me.” 

“Has some one been murdered then?” asked 
Poli in astonishment. 

“Yes, hanged,—strangled, 
from a signpost.” 

Poli’s face grew darkly red. 

“T confess I did it, M. le Curé, but it was not 
a mortal sin. Animals have no souls.” 

“No, but cruelty is a sin and to kill an in- 
nocent animal is—” 

“T couldn’t stand it any longer, M. le Curé, it 
got on my nerves.” 

“What? The rooster?” , 

“No, M. le Curé. Old Zachary, always brag- 
ging about its plumage and its crow, and run- 
ning to the door of his shop whenever he heard 
a flutter in the yard, lest some neighboring bird 
would be attacking Faisair. Frankly I could 
o endure it another day, so I put an end to 

im.” 

“Zachary is a good man. Faisair was the 
idol of his old heart. It was a cowardly act. I 
would not have thought it of you, who rescued 
Mére Blaire from her burning house, when no 
one else would venture to enter, who has saved 
half a dozen persons from drowning. I have 
heard you called a hero, but I am inclined to 
think you a coward.” 

“Oh, no, M. le Curé, I am not a coward.” 

“Prove it then, I am going to ask you to 
perform a greater act of heroism than rushing 
into burning house, or plunging into the water 
after drowning men or women.” 

“Name it, M. le Curé, I shall prove to you 
that I am not afraid.” 

“Go then this very evening to Zachary with 
your hand in your pocket and say, ‘I hanged 
Faisair. Forgive me. I have acted like a 
sneak. Here are five francs to compensate you 
for his loss.” 

“He was not worth more than three, M. le 
Curé.” 

“You must consider the tragic circumstances, 
the loss to Zachary and the mental anguish you 


found dangling 


have caused him. Five francs, Poli, I am let. 
ting you off easily.” 

“You are trying to make a spectacle of me, 
M. le Curé, to humiliate me.” 

“No more than you deserve.” 

“And what if he should refuse my hand and 
hit me in the face with his fist, or cut me with 
his leather knife?” 

“He will not do that, Poli.” 

“It is a terrible thing you ask me to do YM. 
le Curé, but I have promised and I shall not 
back out. But, as to the five francs. I have 
not so much to my name—no, not even two, M., 
le Curé.” 

The priest put his hand in his pocket. “Here 
they are,” he said. “And I will give you five 
more, and a bottle of wine, if you promise to 
drink it together over the roast which you wil] 
make of poor Faisair.” 

“Very well, M. le Curé,” said Poli, “I can 
only try, and I will do my best.” 


OK * K * ik 


On the following evening Father Sylvain had 
just finished ringing the Angelus when he saw 
Poli coming towards him, bearing a covered 
dish in his hand. 

“Here M. le Curé,” he said, smacking his lips 
as he spoke. “Here are two beautiful slices of 
breast meat, a leg, and a wing. There is also 
some delicious olive sauce at the bottom of the 
dish. If Mme. Véronique will heat it over you 
will have an excellent supper. Zachary is a 
fine cook.” 

“Faisair?” 

Poli nodded. 

“T thank you, Poli,” said the priest, feeling 
almost nauseated as he contemplated the rich- 
ly browned members of the strangled bird, now 
two days dead. “Thank you,” he repeated, “but 
my mother and I are not eating meat to day, 
it is an ember day, therefore I must decline 
your gift. But I am well pleased with you, Poli, 
and so is our Lord. Now do not grieve Him 
again by missing Mass on Sunday. Come with 
me.” 

He led the way to the house from the open 
door of which a few moments later Poli stepped 
forth, still carrying the covered dish. From one 
trousers pocket peeked the head of a bottle of 
wine, his left hand in the other was jingling 
silver francs with a broad smile. He passed 
the corner of the presbytery and turned in the 
direction of Zachary’s dwelling. 

“A fine fellow, our curé,” he soliloquized as 
he trudged along. “Eight francs for a murder 
—who would have thought it?—for I shall only 
give Zachary three—Faisair was not worth 
more. The curé does not know the peace of 


inquired the priest. 


mind I shall have from this on, with no praises 
(Continued on page 352) 
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A Blessed Christmas 


PAUL J. MCCANN 


N a poor, broken-down, little house in the 

poorer section of the North End, Boston, 
lived a very young but forlorn young widow 
with her two children. Every day saw her 
wending her way, just when everyone else was 
ready to seek enjoyment and rest, to a large 
business building where she spent the greater 
part of the night in scrubbing the floors and 
dusting the woodwork. 

Her two children, blissfully unconscious of 
their mother’s toil, slept soundly. John, a 
bright-eyed, dark-haired, rosy-complexioned lad 
of seven years, dreamed of adventure on the 
high seas, in a bold pirate’s craft that flaunted 
a death-head flag to the awed breeze. Mary, 
his sister, a brown-haired, ever-smiling, dimpled 
little girl of six, was happy as a beautifully 
gowned princess, surrounded by lords and la- 
dies of high position, and the center of attrac- 
tion in the wonderful kingdom of the Sandman. 

Seven months before, the family had been 
getting along fairly well. The father had a 
position as a cabinetmaker. Then, one day, with 
the sun witnessing the tragedy, a large limou- 
sine, driven by an exceedingly wealthy gentle- 
man, destroyed the happiness of the little family 
by knocking down and killing the father. And 
as is usual in such cases, the pedestrian was 
proven to be in fault and not the driver. 

So, practically destitute and dependent upon 
what little aid sympathizing neighbors could 
give, she managed to struggle along until she 
got the job as a scrub woman. But now, more 
than any time during the seven months, she felt 
the keen privations of poverty; for, the blessed 
Christmas Day, the day on which the Sullivan 
family had always had the best of everything, 
was but two days distant. 

Mrs. Sullivan, a thin and pale woman, worn 
out from continual working and planning for 
John and Mary, her two children, had very lit- 
tle sleep during the past week. During the 
day, she worked in a department store, which 
needed extra help for the Christmas season; 
at night, she had her usual scrubbing. So, by 
exerting herself to the point of exhaustion, she 
scraped together enough money to buy the mak- 
ings of a good dinner and a few toys. 

Yet, she knew the children would be disap- 
pointed. This year, Christmas would not be 
anything like that to which they were accus- 
tomed. On previous years, they had even sent 





* Based on fact, although names and characters 
are fictitious. 


many presents to poor people they knew. This 
year, they had hardly enough for themselves. 

Christmas Eve came with a heavy fall of 
glistening snowflakes. Bells rang merrily 
throughout the city, for the morrow was the 
anniversary of the coming of the Holy Babe of 
Bethlehem. Carol singers, united in little 
groups of ten and twenty, joyously trudged 
through the white snow, singing their hymns of 
welcome to the Christ Child. 

The department stores were a wealth of color, 
displaying all sorts of gifts for those who 
shopped at the last moment. As she came out 
of one of the large stores, with her few meager 
bundles, Mrs. Sullivan saw the giant public 
Christmas tree in the Common, illuminated by 
hundreds of brightly colored electric lights in 
the shape of stars. Shining through the fall- 
ing snow, it was a very beautiful sight. 

Farther on, the large houses of Beacon Hill 
displayed green and red wreaths and dozens of 
candles in the windows. What a picture of 
welcome and friendship! And how Mrs. Sulli- 
van’s heart ached when she thought of the tiny 
tree and single white candle that would gleam 
in her own home, but all in all, she was thank- 
ful for what little she had. 

Reaching home, she had to hastily hide the 
bundles, for Mary and John came _ running 
down the stairs in their pajamas, too excited 
with thoughts of Santa Claus to sleep. 

“Oh, Mother!” cried Mary, clapping her 
hands in anticipating joy, “Won’t it be grand 
to-morrow! John and I shall have so many 
shining new toys, the parlor won’t be large 
enough to hold them all. May we bring them 
out into the hall?” 

“Surely, my dear,” replied her mother, 
bravely restraining a threatening tear. “Don’t 
worry about space. Santa will attend to that.” 

“What about the train and tracks I asked 
for?” inquired Johnny, his eyes sparkling as a 
ticklish feeling kept going up and down within 
— “My tracks alone would take up the par- 
or!” 

In spite of her woe, the little mother had to 
smile at her two precious ones, as she gently 
ushered them off to bed again, saying, “Remem- 
ber—Santa Claus never comes to boys and girls 
who stay up late, waiting for him. You know, 
Christmas Eve is a very busy night for Santa 
and he can’t be bothered in his rush to visit 
every house in the world.” 


“Yes,” agreed Johnny earnestly, “I bet San- 
ta’s reindeer are trained to dash around so 
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quickly they’d dash off without Santa if he were 
half a second later than usual!” 


“Very true,” smiled his mother, glad that her 


for many days. 


son could give such a satisfactory explanation * ° 


of why Santa wished children to stay in their 
beds, “So, both of you close your eyes tightly 


and I'll tell 
story.” 

It was the story ever 
new of a Child born in 
a stable manger at 
Bethlehem, of Mary 
and Joseph _ tending 
Jesus with loving devo- 
tion, of angels announc- 
ing to shepherds on the 
hills the coming of the 
Savior, and of three 
wise men from the East 
coming with presents 
of gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh for the 
Heavenly Stranger, the 
new-born King. 

And soon thereafter, 
Mary and John were in 
a slumber that would 
not be broken until the 
first ray of the next 
day’s sunshine should 
come peeping into their 
room. 

Mrs. Sullivan, after 
carefully arranging the 
little pine tree in the 
parlor and placing 
around it the few gifts 
her money had allowed 
her to buy, decided to 
run over to Saint 
Mary’s Church and say 
her evening prayers 
there. So, in a secluded 
corner of the old 
church, she opened her 
heart to the Blessed 
Virgin. 

“Holy Mary, Mother 
of God, intercede for 
me with your Divine 
Son this sacred night. 
All that I can afford I 
have bought for my 


you a 


children... .That they will be happy to-morrow 


is all that I ask.” 


Then, feeling more comfort than she had for 
a long time, the frail mother retraced her steps 
homeward, feeling certain that Jesus, through 
the intercession of His Blessed Mother, would 
make everything come out all right. 

In her room, Mrs. Sullivan, utterly worn out 
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My Bethlehem 


A Short Meditation for Midnight Mass 


PHILIP HUGH 


St. Joseph trod through Bethlehem, 
A lodging he did crave. 

No kindly person heeded him, 
Nor shelter to him gave; 

And Mary bore her little Son 
Within a wayside cave. 


To-night, when He is born again, 
In veils of mystery, 

Within my heart I’ll shelter Him, 
And I His cave will be. 


When Mary bore her little Son, 
She laid Him on her knee, 
And with sweet linen, pure and white, 
She swathed Him tenderly, 
Weeping to see her child and God 
In such mean drapery. 


Oh, would my soul were sweet and pure! 
Oh, would my soul were white! 

For I shall be His swaddling clothes, 
When He is born to-night! 


When Mary bore her little Son, 
She laid Him down to sleep 

Within a wooden manger, where 
Did feed the lowly sheep, 

And lest the night wind blow on Him, 
Did straw around Him heap. 


Oh, Mother Mary, cleanse my heart, 
To hold so sweet a guest! 

For it will be the manger, where 
To-night thy Babe will rest. 





It was Christmas Eve! 


from lack of sleep, went to bed and closed her 
tired eyes in the first sound and unbroken sleep 


* * * 


Brattle Street, Cambridge, has 
noted as a haven for the immensely wealthy, 


long been 


Long and beautiful, the 
street is just one scene 
of mansions and large 
estates. 

But surely no home 
was more elegant than 
that of James Mont- 
gomery Pierce. A 
bachelor, he neverthe- 
less maintained a 
household of servants 
that eloquently  ex- 
pressed the fact that his 
fortune ran into several 
figures. 

The floor of his re 
ception hall was of Ital- 
ian marble. Priceless 
pieces of statuary were 
in the various corners 
and nooks. Original 
paintings by the great 
masters decorated the 
walls of his rooms 
which were forty in 
number. The woodwork 
was of mahogany. Ev- 
erything was extremely 
rich and luxurious. 

One would expect to 
find the owner of all 
this a happy and con- 
tented man, but James 
Montgomery Pierce 
was too wealthy for 
happiness. Long asso- 
ciation with wealth and 
beauty had dulled his 
appreciation of them. 
Past middle age, his 
hair was beginning to 
turn gray and a few 
wrinkles were appear- 
ing on his forehead, but 
he never realized how 
lonely he was until this 
night. 

The servants and 


passing carol singers were making merry in the 


large reception room. The Pierces had always 
maintained a policy of “open house” during the 
Christmas season. 

Alone in an enveloping armchair, with his 
only true friend, a collie dog named “Rex” by 
his side, the millionaire gazed steadily into the 
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huge open fireplace where yuletide logs sput- 
tered merrily. . 

At the faint sound of footsteps on the costly 
Oriental rug, the millionaire turned to behold 
his butler. 

“What is it, Chauncy?” he demanded, some- 

irritably. 
= beg pardon for ae. a but I 
ht perhaps you would appreciate my re- 
ing so that no plans have been made this 
year for the usual Santa Claus act.’ 

Montgomery Pierce emitted a slight start. 

“Thank you, Chauncy, I had almost forgot- 
ten. Have you anyone in mind who would be 

ving?” 
on iter was slow to answer but, at the 
inquiring lift of his employer’s eyebrows, he re- 
plied, “I was thinking of that Sullivan family, 
you know.” ; 

Evidently his employer did not know; for, 
again there was the lift of eyebrows 3, where- 
upon the butler hurried to explain, You, er, 
accidentally killed the father and— : 

He could go no further, for a deep crimson 
had spread over his employer’s face. 

“How could I forget?” he muttered, half 
wonderingly and half angrily. , 

He dismissed the servant with a nod. “Very 
good, Chauncy, I shall personally attend to the 
matter.” ne 

As soon as the butler left, the millionaire be- 
came a different man. He dashed wildly up the 
flight of stairs to his bedroom. As he changed 
his clothes for outside wear, he reflected. 

Always, from earliest childhood, he had par- 
ticipated in this custom of choosing some poor 
family, which was practically destitute, and 
making it happy for Christmas. Now, this 
year, he would have forgotten if it were not for 
the butler, a servant in the family for many 
years, 

And then, the Sullivan family.... The pic- 
ture of a broken-hearted young widow receiving 
the news of her husband’s death, while seated 
ina poorly furnished parlor, her two children, 
just old enough to appreciate their loss and the 
unhappiness of their mother, weeping at the 
mother’s side, came flooding into his mind with 
vivid and frightening reality. He twisted un- 
easily and hurried his dressing. 

It had really been the pedestrian’s fault for 
stepping in front of the automobile, and yet, 
James Montgomery Pierce knew well that he 
had been greatly exceeding the speed limit 
when the accident occurred. 

Later on, after he had been acquitted of man- 
slaughter, he had offered the young widow a 
sum of money which had been promptly and 
indignantly refused. Then, in seven short 
months, he had forgotten the whole incident! 

His conscience kept saying, “Hurry! Do 


something now! Here is a chance to atone for 
your carelessness,” and even a Pierce had to 
heed that still, small voice! 

Grabbing his hat and coat, he rushed out of 
his home from whence he could hear peals of 
laughter emanating from the merrymakers, 
and jumped into a little yellow roadster. Snow 
was falling quickly and the ground was entirely 
covered. Night was cold, too, so he buttoned 
his big fur coat as he stepped on the gas. 

Passing by a genial-faced policeman at the 
corner of the street, he waved and _ shouted, 
“Merry Christmas!” 

‘Tim’ Murphy, the policeman, was so sur- 
prised that he couldn’t make an answer. This 
was the first time anyone of the Pierces had 
deigned to speak to him! 

The driver of the roadster chuckled happily 
and continued on his way to the shopping dis- 
trict of the city across the river. There, park- 
ing his car in one of those rare spaces left for 
that purpose, he rushed into the nearest depart- 
ment store and hailed the manager. 

“I’m James Pierce of Cambridge, one of the 
directors of this store, you know.” 

The manager nodded respectfully. He had 
heard of the Pierces. 

“Get the best toys you can,” continued the 
millionaire. “They are to suit a little girl anda 
little boy.” 

“Yes, sir, anything else?” 

The millionaire was looking around. Finally, 
he spotted a thin and tired-looking salesgirl 
who reminded him of the little widow. 

“Here, miss, would you mind going over to 
the dress department and picking out several of 
the more expensive dresses? Try them on your- 
self. If they fit and suit you, they’ll be all right 
for my purpose.” 

The girl assented and hurried off. The joy- 
spreader turned once more to the manager. 

“And get a couple of baskets of the best food- 
stuffs for a Christmas dinner. Hurry!” 

“Yes, sir, it won’t take five minutes.” 

Not more than six minutes later, James 
Montgomery Pierce stepped into his gift-laden 
car and drove in the direction of the North End. 
At the Hanover Street Branch of the First 
National Bank, he rushed in and made a hur- 
ried transfer of a large sum of money to a new 
account. Of course, regardless of the hustle 
and bustle of the Christmas Eve banking busi- 
ness, time was taken out to attend to whatever 
one of the Pierces wished. 


Everyone he met at the bank was greeted with 
the season’s best wishes. In fact, he was usu- 
ally so gloomy that the various bank clerks had 
to look twice to see if it really were Mont- 
gomery Pierce. There was such a happy and 


pleased expression on his face that they actually 
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dared to bid him, “Merry Christmas, Mr. 
Pierce!” 

And he returned the season’s greetings! 

Snow continued to fall. It was more than a 
foot high and the yellow roadster with the coat 
of arms engraved on the door could not make 
fast progress, but for once the driver did not 
mind. He was thinking of other things. 

Arriving in front of the Sullivan home on the 
dimly lighted street, the millionaire looked 
about him. At the extreme end of the street, 
a burly form appeared under the light of the 
gas lamp. It was that of a policeman who soon 
approached. 

“Merry Christmas, officer, fine night for San- 
ta, isn’t it?” 

“It is that!” responded the policeman heart- 
ily. 

Then, as if he just remembered, he cast a 
sympathetic glance at the house on his left and 
added, “I’m afraid, though, Widow Sullivan and 
her children won’t be overjoyful in the morn- 
ing.” 

“How’s that?” asked Montgomery Pierce, 
knowing only too well why the Sullivan family 
would not, if it were not for him, be joyous in 
the morning. 

The policeman told the story, omitting no de- 
tail and concluding with the hope that the man 
who killed Jack Sullivan would never have a 
bit of luck until he had atoned for his terrible 
deeds. And for the first time in his life, Mont- 
gomery Pierce felt miserable, humble, and re- 
pentant. 

“Come near until I whisper something in 
your ear,” he urged. 

The policeman obeyed. What he heard 
changed his countenance into a wreath of 
smiles. Several times he nodded excitedly. Then 
the two looked over the Sullivan home, but in- 
side all was darkness. Stealthily, the police- 
man took out his skeleton keys and opened the 
front door. The two men, their arms laden 
with bundles, tiptoed into the little parlor, hop- 
ing against hope that they would not make any 
noise. After a few minutes that seemed a year, 
all the presents were in and no one in the house 
had been awakened. 

Seeing a small desk made from a large egg 
box, the millionaire left a short note which said: 


“Besides these few gifts, I am leav- 
ing a little bank book for you. May 
God bless you and yours this blessed 
Christmas time. Santa Claus.” 


Closing and locking the door after them, the 
two men went down the steps, their hearts full 
of gladness. James Montgomery Pierce, enter- 
ing his roadster, drove home, his eyes glisten- 
ing with unshed tears of happiness. Indeed, 
this was a blessed Christmas! 


Vol. 9, No, 8 
“Oh, Mama! Mama! Look what Santa 
brought! Oh! oh!” shouted Johnny as he 


fondled his many toys and tried to play with 
them all at one time. 

“Oh! Oh!” was all that little Mary could 
say as she hugged her dolls and carriage and 
viewed dozens of presents for her. 

Mrs. Sullivan gazed upon it all with awed 
reverence. She hardly dared to touch the 
dresses and presents for fear she’d wake up in 
the midst of a dream. She read the note on the 
desk, then the amount in the bank book. She 
dropped on her two knees and clasped her hands 
in prayers of thanksgiving. 

“Oh, Mary, Blessed Mother, pray, give my 
thanks to your Divine Son. Ah, dear Jesus, I 
am not worthy of such great love.” 


The Lord’s Birthplace 
(Continued from page 345) 


The same could not be said, had they been sent 
to jail. There they would have to associate 
with older men, possibly experienced criminals, 
who might teach them worse things than those 
for which they had been arrested. At Mass 
they can learn nothing evil but rather learn 
something good. It ever remains true that it is 
‘the Mass that matters.’ ” 


A Shepherd and his Flock 
(Continued from page 348) 


of the bird ringing in my ears. That is worth 
two francs. If he were not so simple-minded a 
man, he would understand perfectly that my 
reasoning is right.” 

(To be continued) 


The Mother 
E. MILDRED DENNIS 


There was a Mother long, dim years ago, 
Who held her Baby warm against her breast, 
And hushed his little crying into rest 

With rocking—rocking gently to and fro. 


And while He slept, and she stayed waking there, 
Came angels, bending down in eager flight, 

To thrill with song the breathless waiting night, 
And fill with strange sweet lullabies the air. 


And shepherds came from hills where shone the star, 
To watch the Baby in His Mother’s arm; 

And Orient kings brought gifts of wondrous charm— 
Gold—frankincense—myrrh from lands afar. 


But she, the Mother, hushed His baby cries 
With ageless pain and glory in her eyes. 
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Holly Ribbon 


NANCY BUCKLEY 


ATHLEEN DOYLE was tired this Christ- 

mas Eve, so tired that she was partially 
indifferent to the crowds that ebbed and flowed 
about her little booth in the center of the Acme 
Department Store. And a popular little booth 
it was, With its myriad bolts of lovely Christ- 
mas ribbon displayed in such attractive fashion 
that the last pennies were charmed from the 
purses of eleventh-hour shoppers. 

There were yards of vivid crimson ribbon 
that would be used for stunning bows and 
green wreaths; there were quantities of white 
satin lengths with “Merry Christmas” cunning- 
ly woven in gold thread on their gleaming sur- 
face. And in the center, occupying the place of 
honor, was the tall pyramid of holly ribbon. 
Some of it brilliant scarlet, with the berries 
traced in a lighter red; some of it—and Kath- 
leen liked this kind best—was. white with the 
crimson and green of the holly shining on it. 

Like flowers growing in the snow, thought 
Kathleen each morning as she arranged it into 
ordered loveliness. Like flowers in the snow; 
like plumes waving above the mist of battle; 
like smiling lips twisted by pain; like—well 
like anything brave and defiant and invincible. 

And Kathleen had need of courage this 
Christmas Eve. Her thoughts flew past the 
crowded store and the bustling streets to a 
small house on the edge of the city where her 
mother was making a gallant fight against ill- 
ness and poverty. 

Kathleen sighed, remembering the happy 
Christmas days of years past when her father’s 
broad shoulders were lightly carrying their 
burden, when his hearty laughter was their 
sweetest music. Six months ago—in the swift- 
ness of a second’s flight—there was an acci- 
dent. Kathleen and her mother found them- 
selves alone and helpless in a busy world that 
shrugged its shoulders at them as it passed 
_ by with a disdainful toss of its proud 

ead. 

Kathleen, with the fine courage of her seven- 
teen years, left the Sisters’ school and went to 
work in the Acme store. The wages were small 
and she had a hard time making ends meet. 
Things were not so bad, however, until her 
mother’s illness this last month. Kathleen 
gulped back a sob as she visioned the brave, 
patient smile on her mother’s white face, the 
love in her eyes that were dark with pain. 

So Kathleen had need of something to bolster 
up her courage; something to fan the slow 
fires of hope in her troubled little heart; some- 


thing to put the cheery word on her tremulous 
lips. And this something she found every day 
at the early Mass at St. Kevin’s. What mat- 
tered that she had to rise an hour earlier; what 
mattered that her thin coat was scant protection 
against the morning chill; what mattered that 
her tired feet slipped and stumbled on the icy 
pavement. Nothing mattered but this precious 
half hour with the Divine Friend to whom she 
poured out all the sorrow and the longing of her 
overburdened heart. There were so many 
things that she wanted from the Christ Child— 
so many things that her big blue eyes grew 
misty thinking of them and her lips softened 
and relaxed with the promise of answered 
prayer.... 

The crowd pushed this way and that. Kath- 
leen’s revery was suddenly broken when her lit- 
tle holly pyramid trembled and fell under the 
impact of pushing elbows. 

“I guess it’s my fault, Miss,” a quiet voice 
was telling her, “but I wasn’t altogether to 
blame.” 

Bright black eyes in a wrinkled face of an 
old gentleman smiled at Kathleen, and then 
glanced back at the swarming crowd. His good 
humor was catching. Kathleen smiled and said 
cheerily : 

“It’s about the tenth time I fixed it to-day, 
but it only takes a second.” Already her deft 
hands were getting order from chaos. 

“Let me help you, please.” What a kindly 
person he was! He picked up the bolts that had 
fallen on his side of the aisle. “There now, 
that’s finished. Now we are in business again,” 
he chuckled softly. Little fanlike wrinkles 
rayed about his eyes. “I want some of this, 
please.” 

He held up the 
snow” ribbon. 

“Enough to tie this gift for my granddaugh- 
ter Joan.” He took a small white kid box from 
his overcoat pocket and opened it. On softest 
velvet lay an exquisite ivory miniature, circled 
with pearls. 

“Oh it is so lovely!” exclaimed Kathleen 
looking at the beautiful face of a young girl, 
with deep, thoughtful eyes, low forehead, 
curved lips and rounded cheeks. “Your grand- 
daughter?” she questioned. 

“No, my daughter, Joan’s mother. She died 
when Joan was born, eighteen years ago this 
Christmas Eve.” Mistiness blurred the bright, 
old eyes. Kathleen turned away to measure the 
ribbon. A feeling of sympathy for the old gen- 
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tleman welled up in her heart. Even though he 
had all the outward signs of prosperity he 
seemed lonely. Behind the twinkle in his mer- 
ry eyes there was a pleading look, as if he were 
asking for a friendly greeting from his com- 
rades on the highway of the world. 

“Joan’s been in Europe for the past six 
months,” he told Kathleen. “She was due to 
arrive yesterday, but storms delayed her boat. 
I’ll have to eat the turkey all by myself. I had 
planned so on having her. There was to be a 
tree with candles and this gift hanging on the 
highest bough. And all the other fixings for a 
merry Christmas. Now it’s all fallen flat like a 
pricked balloon. I'll go to the Club, I guess. 
But it won’t be home.” 

He sighed softly. His eyes were weary now, 
his shoulders drooped dejectedly. 

“Tt won’t be home,” he echoed, “it won’t be 
home....” 

Kathleen nodded. Of course a club wasn’t 
home, neither was a hotel. Home was where 
love reigned supreme, where warm hearts 
pulsed for others, where there was the lilt of 
light laughter, where eager hands reached out 
to help and to uplift. Home was—and a quick 
warm feeling caught her heart—home_ was, 
where mother was. In the little house quite far 
away from the noise and the bustle of the city. 
To-night the Christmas candle would burn 
bravely in the window to light the way for the 
homeless Mary and her Babe. How wonderful 
it would be to have them for guests! “For I 
was a stranger—and homeless—and you took 
me in.” “You did it to the least of mine....” 


All these thoughts flashed through Kathleen’s 
mind as she tied the gift with the holly ribbon. 
Then, quite suddenly, out of her loving, gen- 
erous little heart, came the desire to ask the old 
gentleman to spend Christmas with them. He 
was homeless—one of the least. Mother would 
make him welcome for the sake of the Christ 
Child. 

“I wonder,” she began impulsively, “I won- 
der would you come and spend Christmas with 
us? My mother will be glad te have you. We 
won’t have turkey, our home is small and poor 
—since Dad died—but it’s a really, truly home. 
For mother is there! You'll love her! Please 
say you'll come?” 

The old gentleman smiled at her eagerness, 
and some of it was in his own voice as he re- 
plied. 

“Of course I’ll come. Thank you for asking 
me. I'll tell you what we'll do. Transfer all 
the Christmas fixings from my house to yours 
—the turkey, the tree and all the rest of it. 
How is that?” 

“Fine,” agreed Kathleen. “Here’s my ad- 
dress—come at eleven and we’ll all help to make 
it a very happy Christmas.” 


“It’s going to be a very happy one for me 
through your kindness.” 

Kathleen smiled brightly. He was such an 
understanding old gentleman. And he seemed 
years younger now. 

“There’s another gift I'll be wrapping before 
to-morrow,” he said, with a mysterious look jn 
his bright eyes. “So please measure me off an- 
other yard to two of that holly ribbon.” 

In another moment he was off and Kathleen 
turned to wait upon another customer. 

That night she told her mother all about it, 
“He looks awfully nice, mother. Maybe | 
shouldn’t have asked him, but—” with an 
emphatic little nod of her head— “I know he’s 
lonely just the same.” Her eyes strayed to the 
holly wreathed candle glowing so bravely 
against the window pane. “It seems just like 
we were in Bethlehem—taking Someone in.” 

Mrs. Doyle smiled happily and stroked the 
dark curls. 

Christmas morning dawned clear and sharp, 
Mrs. Doyle felt well enough for Mass. How 
Kathleen prayed at Holy Communion _ that 
brighter days would come for them. Home 
again, with the snow flakes swirling around 
them. Home, with hearts warm and tremulous 
and forgetful, for awhile, of the pressing cares 
of life. 

Kathleen bustled about like a small elf. She 
built a fire in the grate. Soon the crackling 
wood sent up a little rain of sparks that sput- 
tered and hissed in great glee. The table was 
spread with a dainty cloth. The glasses and 
silver, shined to brilliancy, were placed in per- 
fect order. At eleven there was a ringing of 
the bell. 

“Here he is, mother,” exclaimed Kathleen, 
running to open the door. 

The old gentleman was smiling at her abovea 
million bundles of all shapes and sizes. 

“Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas!” he 
called excitedly. “I have to do some good bal- 
ancing to keep all these things in place.” 

“Make way for Santa Claus,” laughed Kath- 
leen. “You look just like him. Here’s mother.” 

Mrs. Doyle welcomed him while Kathleen re 
lieved him of his bundles. 

“T’ll help with the turkey. I used to be a 
famous cook when I was a young lad camping 
in the Rockies.” Such laughing and gayety! 
Such running back and forth from the kitchen 
to the dining room to consult with Mrs. Doyle, 
seated before the fire. Such mystery! Such 


excitement placing the small tree in the center 
of the table. At last all was ready. The turkey, 
brown and crisp, was taken from the oven. The 
candles were lighted, and then three heads were 
bowed in humble thanks. 
“T never in all my life tasted such a dinner!” 
(Continued on page 366) 
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Peace to Men 


PHILIP HUGH 


RS. STANFORD put aside the paper. 

“It makes me miserable,” she said, 
“reading about all these unemployed. It’s go- 
ing to be a sad Christmas for a good many, I’m 
fraid.” 

: Mr. Stanford yawned. “Don’t worry,” he 
said. “In nine cases out of ten they don’t want 
work. I had to sack another fellow yester- 

“Q George! Did you? Who was that?” 

“Burns, the fellow that used to drive the big 
truck. He’s been away half the week as it is; 
says his wife’s ill, or something.” 

“Why, that’s that young Catholic fellow, 
isn’t it? What’s the matter with his wife?” 

“T don’t know, my dear, I didn’t ask him. If 
I had listened to every tale of that sort, I 
shouldn’t be where I am to-day. If a man can’t 
work, he’s no good to me.” 

By way of reminding him- 
self where he was, Mr. Stan- 
ford stood up with his back to 
the fire and viewed with satis- 
faction his comfortably fur- 
nished drawing-room. Every- 
thing in it, from the carpet to 
the soft-colored curtains, spoke 
of ease and comfort. 

There had been a time when 
he had possessed nothing ; when 
he had worked for others with 
the hod upon his shoulders a 
great deal harder, than others 
now worked for him. Because 
of his passion for work, and 
his greater passion for saving, 
he had become the leading 
builder and contractor in Sils- 
borough. 

He was strictly just in his business dealings. 
He never asked a favor and could not under- 
stand why anyone should wish to approach him 
on anything but a business footing. Success 
had come to him as the result of his own hard 
efforts. It had elbowed its way in with difficul- 
ty, leaving no room for sentiment. 

He was capable of being annoyed, if death 
robbed him of a good workman; it was no af- 
fair of his, if the widow had to ward off starva- 
tion as best she could. He was interested in the 
scheme of men and things only in so far as they 
helped him to add to his profits. It never oc- 
curred to him to regulate his actions according 
to a better world than his. He had forgotten 
that anything existed outside the monopoly of 
the Silsborough building trade. 


Christmas 


ANNA ROZILLA CREVER 


The song of the star 
Will never grow old, 
The friendships that are 
Can never grow cold 
While Christmas is rung 
From tower and dome, 
And carols are sung 

In the temple of Home. 





“Well, I'd better be getting my things on. I 
suppose you are not coming to Midnight Mass?” 

Mrs. Stanford had long ceased to annoy her 
husband, by asking him to accompany her to 
Mass on Sundays, but she never forsook her 
annual hope, that the comparative novelty of 
Midnight Mass might one day be the beginning 
of better things. 

“Me? No, I shan’t go. I'll wait up for you. 
I’ve got some accounts I want to look through.” 

The Church in his eyes, like the Constitu- 
tional Club, could yield him only one profit, and 
that was by being either extended or rebuilt. 
On the day when it became plainly useless to 
ply any longer for contracts, he became an in- 
active member of both institutions and ceased 
to visit either of them. 

Alone with his papers, he drew his chair up 
to the fire and plunged into a 
feast of figures. 

It was a stormy Christmas 
Eve, and, as the night wore on, 
the weather grew worse, and 
the rising wind drove the snow 
in gusts against the windows. 
He swore inwardly at the idle 
miners and threw more logs on 
the fire, stretching out his 
snugly-slippered feet to the 
flames. 

After a quarter of an hour 
had passed he paused, as 
though listening for something 
above the ever-increasing on- 
rushes of wind. Then he rose 
and went out into the hall. As 
he did so, a bell rang. He 
walked across the hall and 
opened the front door, letting in a waft of wind 
and snow. 

“Excuse me troubling you at this time, Mr. 
Stanford.... I saw your light on, and I....” 

“Who is it?” 

“Burns, Sir, Arthur Burns....I’m in trou- 
ble. ...it’s the wife....I thought p’raps....” 

“IT suppose you want your job back. Well, 
you’re too late. It’s gone to another and a bet- 
ter man.” 

“It’s not that so much, Mr. Stanford.... it’s 
the wife....’fraid I’m going to lose her.... 
Couldn’t tide me over with a few dollars, could 
you, Sir? I’d be so grateful....I’d....” 

Mr. Stanford’s mouth closed firmly as he 
shook his head. 

“Just a couple of dollars ’ud help me... .I’m 
a Catholic, Mr. Stanford, and I knew you were, 
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that’s why I came... .Do, Sir,....it’d be a...” 

The door closed abruptly in his face. Fora 
moment he stood there, gazing at it like a dumb 
animal. Something like a sob rose up into his 
throat; he stifled it down, and turning, went 
back into the snow. 

Mr. Stanford hurried back to his figures and 
his fire. 

“They’re all alike,” he muttered. “Won’t 
work; finds himself in a mess, and then comes 
and pleads charity and religion! Bah! It’s 
time these fellows had a lesson!” 

His attention was attracted by a paper lying 
on the mantelpiece. It was an appeal on behalf 
of local charities to assist in brightening the 
Christmas for unemployed families in Sils- 
borough. 


If you had been privileged to be 

present in the Cave of Bethlehem, 
would you not have wished to do some- 
thing to relieve its poverty? 
SO LONG AS YOU DO IT UNTO 
ONE OF THESE, THE LEAST OF 
MY BRETHREN, YOU DO IT UN- 
TO ME. 


“More fairy tales and sentiment!” He let it 
flutter carelessly down into the flames and re- 
turned to his papers. Half an hour later his 
wife returned. 

“George, that poor Mrs. Burns is very ill,” 
she said, as she came in. “She’s just been 
called out in church!” 

“Oh....ah....yes!” he said, yawning. 
“I’ve had her husband round here bothering 
me.” 

“Have you? I hope you did something for 
him, poor fellow.” 

“Me? He’s nothing to me now, my dear. 
bet should I help him any more than any one 
else?” 

“Oh, but George, think of the poor things in 
all that trouble and Christmas, too. Can’t you 
go round and see if you can do anything for 
them?” 

“Indeed I won’t! At this hour of the night, 
too! I told that fellow yesterday that he’d 
come to grief, and I got nothing but insolence 
for my pains. Now he comes ringing me up in 
the middle of night and asks me to dole out 
money to him wholesale, because he’s in trou- 
ble, I won’t do it!” 

Little Mrs. Stanford stood looking at her hus- 
band. She realized only too well the futility of 
persuasion. 

“Very well, then,” she said, quietly, “I shall 
go myself!’ She turned back into the hall and 
opened the door. 

“Annie, don’t be stupid! 
again on a night like this. 
Come back at once!” 


You can’t go out 
I forbid you to. 


> 


“Yes, I can,” she said. “I can’t go to bed 
and think of that poor woman dying with no 
one near her to help her. It’s wrong, George, 
it’s wicked!” 

She stepped out into the snow. 

“Oh, look here! come back! I'll go, if yoy 
want me to; but why should we put ourselves 
out like this for people who are nothing to us, 
goodness only knows!” 

He struggled into an overcoat, seized his hat 
and went out. 

Five minutes brisk walk took him on to the 
common. On the far side he could see a light, 
dimly burning in an upstairs window. He 
stepped out into the unrestricted force of the 
storm, and in a few minutes stood outside the 
dilapidated entrance of “Beechcroft Garage.” 
It had been originally built for a stable, with 
rooms above it, and was attached to a large, 
old-fashioned house, equally in want of repair, 
and in front of which a battered and_ half. 
wrecked notice board announced that “this at- 
tractive, freehold property was for sale.” It 
was over the garage that the dim light was 
burning in the widow. 

The door, which was unlocked, opened imme- 
diately upon a bare, wooden staircase. He heard 
men talking, and recognized the voice of Father 
Gorman. 

“Oh, well,” he thought, “if Father Gorman 
is here, I don’t suppose there’s any good in my 
interfering!” 

He stood hesitating. A party of carol singers 
were wending their way home, and cheering 
themselves with song. The words came borne 
upon the wind, clear and distinct: 


O King, most high! 
Give us the grace 
To see Thy Face, 
That we may live 
To Thy solace, 

In excelsis Gloria! 


Slowly he began to mount the stairs, pausing 
at the top. Father Gorman was still speaking. 

“Well, Arthur,” he was saying, “the rich men 
shut their doors on poor St. Joseph, too. But 
success is not counted in money, possessions, oF 
pleasure, but in our likeness to Our Lord and 
His Holy Family, and, I tell you, I have felt 
nearer to Bethlehem to-night than ever in my 
life.” 

George Stanford tapped quietly on the half- 
opened door. 

“Come in!” 

It was a small; poverty-stricken room. The 
window was broken, letting in blasts of icy alr; 
there was no fire; the few, poor sticks of fur- 
niture had that air of disorder which triumphs 
in all homes, rich or poor, in times of crisis. 
One or two medicine bottles, a cup and saucer, 
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and a plate with some half-finished food lay on 
the plain, deal table. 

“Good evening,” he said, hesitatingly. 

“Good evening.” It was Father Gorman 
who replied, and he felt, rather than heard, the 
coldness in his voice. 

“Mr. Burns is in some trouble, I believe.” 
The words seemed strange and unsuited to his 
mouth. He was trying still to be businesslike 
in a business of which he instinctively felt he 
knew nothing. 

“Yes. His wife has been dangerously ill.” 

“Has been?” 

“Well, she is still, but we think there’s a 
change for the better now. We shall hear more 
from the doctor soon. Meanwhile, Burns and I 
are going to recite the rosary. Will you join 
us, Mr. Stanford?” 

“T came,” he said, “to know if there was any- 
thing I could do to....” 

“What we need most at this moment is 
prayer,” said the priest. 

George Stanford felt his face grow scarlet, 
as he sank to his knees beside them. 

“The first Joyful Mystery, The Annuncia- 
tion!” 

The words struck him as strangely incongru- 
ous. Joyful Mystery! What joy could there be 
at any time in a hovel like this? 

Still less, now, with poverty, sickness and ap- 
proaching death there! Why speak of joy in 
the midst of such as these? Joy to him meant 
ease and comfort and plenty. What had this 
man to rejoice in? 

He heard the old familiar words coming from 
the lips of the priest. He had not forgotten 
them. He was surprised to find, that half un- 
consciously he had joined in them. “Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, pray for us sinners!” 

It seemed to him that he was in a different 
world; a world, in which a poor man’s trouble 
was a rich man’s care; a world, in which all 
men were equal, in which wealth, station, social 
difference and industrial dispute and all things, 
as he had known them, were forgotten; a 
world, in which two things alone stood out, as 
the common property of mankind,—suffering 
and joy. To relieve suffering, was to give joy. 
To refuse that joy, was to give suffering to oth- 
ers! 

“The Third Joyful Mystery, the Birth of Our 
Lord in a Stable at Bethlehem!” 

The door opened and Doctor Long came 
— into the room. He beckoned to Arthur 

urns. 

“Come along, old man,” he said. “She’s all 
right now.” 


“Thanks be to God!’ muttered the priest. 


With George Stanford he followed the doc- 
tor out into the passage. Through the doorway 
facing them they saw the figure of a district 


nurse. She was kneeling beside an old clothes 
basket, over which lay a torn and ragged over- 
coat. From it there came the feeble whining of 
a tiny, new-born babe! 

“Born in a stable, and on Christmas morn- 
ing!” whispered the priest. “Can’t you imag- 
ine the angels chanting their hymn of joy? 
‘Glory to God in the Highest, and on earth, 
peace!’ ” 

To George Stanford it was as though a veil 
had been lifted from his eyes, and he saw re- 
vealed the secret of the brotherhood of men. 

“To men of good will!” he added. 

“T’ll be round again in the morning.” 

They were back again in the living room, and 
Doctor Long was preparing to go. 

“One minute, Doctor!” Mr. Stanford drew 
him aside. “It’s about Burns’ account,” he said. 

“Oh!” Doctor Long shook his head. “There’s 
no question of course!....The poor fellow 
can’t,” he added in an undertone. 

“Well, I was going to ask you to make it out 
to me.” 

“That’s very good of you, Mr. Stanford, but 
I think, under the circumstances, I prefer to 
leave things as they are. Thanks very much. 
Happy Christmas!” and he went out down the 
stairs. 

Mr. Stanford turned to Burns. 

“You must come round to the yard and sign 
on again, as soon as you can safely leave your 
wife. Meanwhile,” he added, “there are things 
you will need.” He slipped a ten-dollar bill in- 
to his hand. 

The poor fellow was too overwrought to 
thank him. “God will reward you!” was all 
he was able to say. 

Father Gorman and George Stanford walked 
home together. The snow had ceased falling 
and the stars were shining out again between 
patches of scattering clouds. As they walked, 
Father Gorman talked earnestly. 

“If there is one thing more than another,” he 
said, “which the Crib teaches us, it is the clue 
to social and industrial peace.” 

“You mean?” asked his companion. 

“I mean that that peace can be found only in 
a socialism, founded upon the mysteries of the 
Christian religion, as interpreted by the Catho- 
lic Church. The employer, as well as the work- 
man, has got to realize, that that socialism can- 
not be established, unless he is a partner to it. 
It means that the relations between them have 
got to be something more than a mere exchange 
of work for wages. So long as they are only 
that, the struggle will continue to be for advan- 
tage one over the other, and not for peace. The 
two must be bound together by a common bond 
of charity, the workman watching his master’s 
interests, the master watching his workman’s 
temporal welfare, in addition to his own bal- 
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ance sheet. The man, who thinks his respon- 
sibilities end in the workshop, isn’t doing much 
to assist in settling industrial unrest.” 

George Stanford walked beside him, think- 
ing. A few hours ago he would not have list- 
ened to such arguments. He was thinking of 
that cheerful little man, Doctor Long, who of 
his own choice had refused payment for a 
strenuous night’s work. 


“Doctor Long is not a Catholic, is he?” he 
asked at last. 


“No, but he deserves to be. Good chap, Long! 
The trouble is, that there are too few like him.” 

“T can understand him not letting Burns pay 
him, but, you know, I offered to foot the bill, 
and he wouldn’t let me.” 

“No, because he realizes that there is some- 
thing higher and better in life, than merely 
making money. Most people regard it as an 
insult, if you deny them the name of Christian. 
Some people, including Doctor Long, really are 
Christians. They treat their fellow beings in 
the same way as they would have treated 
Christ. Doctor Long wouldn’t have charged 
St. Joseph, so he didn’t charge Burns.” 


For a moment Stanford stood still. “Yes, yes, 
of course!” he muttered, “Christmas gives us 
the clue to peace. Without it there would be no 
Christ, and consequently no Christianity! Yes, 
yes, I see, the common bond of charity!’ 

Father Gorman smiled. 


“T wonder how many others will see it this 
Christmas,” he said. “It seems simple enough, 
doesn’t it? Yet, you know, on the first Christ- 
mas night, when God Himself came down to 
earth, to teach us the lesson of brotherhood, and 
to establish the sanctity of the poor man’s 
home, the very stars in the heavens proclaimed 
it! The prophets had foretold it for years! 
Yet how many heard? Three poor shepherds 
on the hillside! The rest were quite uninter- 
ested. It didn’t matter to them that a fellow 
man was houseless and that his wife was go- 
ing to have a Child. They were all snug and 
comfortable in the city, and busy, piling up 
money to make themselves more snug and com- 
fortable. It’s the same to-day. Men regard 
their businesses and their factories solely as 
profit-making concerns, instead of the source of 
livelihood and happiness of countless fellow be- 
ings. If only they would fashion their lives on 
the mysteries of religion; if they would hold 
their conferences around the Crib and_ the 
Cross, instead of around their committee tables, 
they’d learn that there is something more im- 
portant than output and profit, and something 
more vital than the number of bricks to be laid 
per day. They’d see that, as brothers of Jesus 
Christ, they are the brothers of the working 
man, and that poverty and charity in the poor 


man’s cottage is as much their concern as the 
poverty and charity of Bethlehem.” 

George Stanford nodded. 

“Peace on earth to men of good will,” he 
muttered. 

“We've got the men, and the peace is waiting 
to be given,” went on Father Gorman. “t's 
the good will we want. Some of us have got 
into the way of thinking that business is bugi. 
ness and religion is religion, and that the two 
have nothing to do with one another, whereas 
they should be interwoven so as to produce lives 
of Christian charity. We don’t need to cast 
aside our tools in order to praise God. The op. 
portunities come to us every day with our work, 
As our own Catholic poet tells us: ‘the king. 
dom of God is within us’: 


The angels keep their ancient places, 
Move but a stone and start a wing. 
Tis ye, ’tis your estrangéd faces, 

That miss the many splendor’d thing! 


“Isn’t it true?” 

“It certainly has been in my case, Father,” 
said George Stanford. 

“Well, don’t forget it. One good Catholic 
employer, imbued with Catholic principles, can 
do more than a course of sermons or a library 


of books!” 
“I won’t, Father. Good night!” 


Steps to the Altar 


Dom HuGuH G. BEVENOT, O. S. B., B. A. 


12. The Bosom-Friend 


One knelt beside me as I prayed 
And prayed as long, or longer while;— 
’Twas one who answered smile with smile 
As on we strolled through wood or glade. 


I called him friend—and bade him write 
His cherished name in many a scroll 
With words that had a rhythmic roll 

Pent with deep meaning and strange light. 


Study was sweetened at his side, 
The study e’en of things divine! 
Until Christ saved me from decline 

When in Communion He did chide: 


“What thou to Me hast given, give 
Unto none other; wouldst thou spill 
Thy cup of sacrifice and still 

Say that ’tis for Me thou dost live? 


My heart to thee thro’ lance’s thrust 
Is open wide: dost more desire? 
Thro’ thee would I on earth cast fire 

So undivided be thy trust.” 
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Spiritual Conguistadors 


BURTON CONFREY 


(Concluded) 


At the close of the year the conquest is still 
on. One of the intentions for the month of 
June was: Console the Sacred Heart by a lit- 
tle missionary work. If God has given you the 
grace to live close to Him this year, work on 
some friend who has held aloof. Our Lord 
promised St. Margaret Mary that those who 
practiced the devotion of the Nine Fridays 
would have the power to touch the hardest 
hearts. Drag some fellow along to Confession 
with you. He will thank you all the days of 
his life if you make him overcome his timidity. 

This sort of communication carries no com- 
ment : 

“A non-Catholic friend of mine said he would 
like to see the Notre Dame football team. I 
was surprised to hear this as he knows nothing 
about football. His reason was that he would 
like to see with his own eyes a group of lads 
who pray before a game, or during a game for 
victory.” 

When non-Catholics write to the Bulletin, 
they are met thus: 

“When convenient, Father, will you try to get 
the lives of St. John Berchmans and some of 
the Carmelite saints? I heard one of the Fa- 
thers speak of Saint Mary Magdalen de Pazzi. 


“IT am a non-Catholic, but a great lover of 
your bookrack.” 


There is a pamphlet life of St. Theresa at the 
door of the Church. A pamphlet life of the 
Little Flower is in stock at the Rack frequent- 
ly. Look in the Library and the Apostolate of 
Religious Reading (Brownson Hall) for larger 
lives of these two saints and for those of St. 
John of the Cross and St. Mary Magdalen de 
Pazzi. These are the most popular Carmelite 
Saints. You will find in the Apostolate Library 
a good life of St. John Berchmans.” 


“I am of non-Catholic faith and perhaps al- 
ways will be; but I must say that since I have 
been at Notre Dame, among boys who are reli- 
gious, I have acquired the habit of attending 
church every Sunday and am a better Christian 
than I was. I thank Notre Dame and the Re- 
ligious Bulletin for this.” 


“Intensify your moral education while your 
heart is warm. Get from the Pamphlet Rack 
‘You and Yours’ and ‘Man’s Great Concern.’ 
Read a chapter of ‘The Following of Christ’ 
Whenever you need advice. Attend a Religion 
Iclass to get some sound instructions in moral 


teaching. Call personally whenever you wish— 
141 Sorin is the address.” 

If you noted in the Survey answers to the 
question: What have you done to spread the 
faith? and the remarks which follow, you re- 
alized, no doubt, how important a part the idea 
of conversion played in the student apostle’s 
mind. The Bulletin that follows helps to awak- 
en such ideas. 


From Saul to Paul 


“To-morrow the Church celebrates the feast 
of the Conversion of St. Paul. You will remem- 
ber that he was a persecutor of the Christians. 
He was on his way to Damascus, straining at 
the bit to let loose his hatred of the followers of 
Christ, when he was stricken to the ground and 
enveloped in a great light. He heard a voice 
saying, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?’ 
‘What wouldst thou have me do, Lord?” was 
his ready question when he understood what 
had happened to him. On being baptized he re- 
ceived the name, Paul. 


Paul, Apostle 


“For over twenty-five years he preached 
Christ and Him crucified. There were no haif 
measures with Paul. What he did he did in- 
tensely. Wherever he saw evil he was relent- 
less in uprooting it. He gave hard knocks, but 
he also knew how to be kind without being soft. 
He longs to die so as to be with Christ but is 
content to live so that he may make Christ bet- 
ter known and better loved. 


Paul a Letter Writer 


“Especially since the War we have seen the 
publication of endless memoirs, reminiscences, 
and so forth, some of value, others worthless. 
The memoirs of St. Paul are of infinite worth, 
both literary and spiritual. They were written 
to the people, bishops, and others in the various 
places he had worked. They contain history, 
doctrine, poetry, and even high adventure. 
Read for instance, the eleventh chapter of his 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians if you want 
a thrill that will be deep and long. Better still, 
commit it to memory. He was the greatest 
egoist who ever lived, but it was the ego of the 
divine fire of the love of God. ‘By the grace of 
God,’ he cries, ‘I am what I am, and I rejoice 
that His grace hath not been void in me.’ 














“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
blessed us with spiritual blessings in heavenly places, in Christ.”— 
(Eph. 1:3.) 
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UICKLY have passed the penitential days of preparation for in 
the coming of the Savior, leaving our soul’s small inner is 
room well swept and garnished, and our hearts throbbing ea 
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s mystery-teeming holy night. Nature, too, is making her $2 
| final disposition for the feast of love. Over the earth’s sordid J jn 
% and tattered robes she silently casts her spotless cloak of crystal woof, in 
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whilst unseen hands seem to burnish the vigil lamps overhead that are ac 
to illumine the path to earth of the Infant God. Suddenly from the cross- al 
crowned belfry the harmonious bells peal out over the sleeping earth their 
joyous invitation for all God’s children to hasten to adore their new- fg 
born King. Us 

We enter the house of prayer, and instinctively our eyes seek out the in 
little Christmas crib, and the Magnet of our souls, the smiling Infant, a Ne 
mere span of life, wrapped by a Virgin Mother in spotless linens and laid of 
upon the golden bedding of the manger-cradle. Joseph, the image of the 
Heavenly Father, is there, welcoming the lowly shepherds to the humble ni 
palace of earth’s Creator and Lord. Unafraid, the docile sheep and lambs 0 
have followed them to the very crib. How appropriate that they should Ww 
be there! For this Child has come to be the Shepherd of souls, to seek the re 
strayed and lost sheep, and to bring them back to the sheltering fold of th 
His divine embrace. Each one is dear to Him. For each He has a special th 
blessing. We, too, have come to receive His blessing, for “He is the Lord ar 






bleak stable of Bethlehem, to kneel in spirit at the empty crib with long- be 





our God: and we are the people of His pasture and the sheep of His as 
hand.”—/(Ps. 94:7.) From the crib we rivet our gaze on the altar, where T 
ire: A the Heavenly Father Himself is making preparations for the birth of His in 
LS only-begotten Son. The strains of the angelic song carry us back to the of 
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m for ing expectancy for the accomplishment of the mystery of love. All about us 
inner ishushed in reverential silence. Heaven seems to stoop down and kiss the 
bbing earth, as once again the Word is made Flesh. A silvery peal arouses us 
f the from our pious reverie. We raise our heads and with faith’s clear vision 





“ her see in the elevated Host the new-born Savior, His baby hands extended * % 
sordid in loving benediction. With that blessing a heaven-born peace streams Z of 5 
woof, into our thirsty soul, deluging it with supernal joy. It heals all our heart- % < 
. : - ‘ mn 
it are aches, closes our burning wounds, stills our tempestuous longing, satisfies by 
hard all our desires, lulls our fretting soul to restful slumber. N Kr 
their Again the silvery peal, and again we gaze upon the Divine Infant, grown 
new- still smaller now, so as to enter our pigmy heart. A second time He blesses 


us before entering into the love-smoothed crib of our soul. What a bless- 
it the ing is this, that my God should come to me and rest within my poor heart! 
ant, a No longer am I poor, for I possess as God’s own Christmas gift the Creator 
d laid of all in heaven and on earth. 

of the A third time the sweet Babe of Bethlehem blesses us on this hallowed 
umble night through His representative at the altar at the close of the sacrifice. 
lambs 0 blessed night that brings us all these benedictions! O Divine Infant, we 
hould will not leave Thee, but that first Thou bless us. We shall return again to 


2k the § receive Thy solemn blessing from Thy golden monstrance-throne, when 
old of the day’s shadows lengthen and we come to bid Thee “Good Night.” When 
pecial the morning star ushers in a new day with its multitudinous cares, trials, 


Lord and temptations, we shall come to Thy new Bethlehem, the tabernacle, to 
f His ask Thy blessing for the work and heat of the day. Whenever we pass 
where Thy House, we shall enter for a moment to greet Thee and ask Thy bless- 
f His ing. When we cannot come in person, we shall kneel in spirit every hour 
fo the of the fleeting day to ask Thy grace-imparting benediction, that all may 
bear fruit for eternity, where we shall be truly and eternally blessed. 
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Paul and the College Man 


Paul has a special appeal to the college man. 
He was a good mixer, a good fighter, and a good 
loser. He first of all revered sacred institu- 
tions, defended them, and extended them. He 
has a solution for every problem that the col- 
lege man is likely to meet. You will particular- 
ly enjoy what we may reverently term his good 
sportsmanship. For this reason he was able to 
say at the end of his life, ‘I have fought a good 
fight; I have finished my course; I have kept 
the Faith. As to the rest, there is laid up for 
me a crown of justice, which the Lord, the Just 
Judge, will render to me in that day.’ 

Early in the fall a class in religion for non- 
Catholic students forms. Its purpose is to im- 
part information to those who wish to learn 
the principal truths of the Catholic religion 
and the moral obligations which bind every one. 
There is no obligation on the part of those join- 
ing the class. Its advantage will lie particular- 
ly in their ability to answer the questions of 
their friends when they return home. Catholic 
students who have attended public schools are 
encouraged to enroll for this class as it offers 
much that they missed during their earlier 
years. 

The next month the Bulletin explains that 
Catholics have no monopoly on the novena as a 
form of prayer. Anyone who wishes to follow 
the example of the Apostles, who prayed for 
nine days before the coming of the Holy Ghost, 
can show his perseverance with any prayer 
of his choice. 

At about the same time the religious census 
of the Campus appears. There are usually about 
thirteen times as many Catholic as non-Catholic 
students. The results are published with the 
comment: “Let us hope that our conduct will 
always merit the esteem shown at present by 
our non-Catholic friends.” This idea of not giv- 
ing scandal or, more positively, of edifying by 
one’s conduct is stressed again and again. 

In connection with answers to another ques- 
tion in the Survey one notices also that many 
students try to explain their religion to others 
and to combat prejudice. This paragraph from 
Chesterton appeared on the Bulletin under the 
caption, “Cornering Calumnies.” 


“By this time it must be obvious that every 
single thing in the Catholic Church which was 
condemned by the modern world has now been 
reintroduced by the modern world, and always 
in a lower form. The Puritans rejected art 
and symbolism; and the decadents brought 
them back again, with the old appeal to sense 
and an additional appeal to sensuality. The ra- 
tionalists rejected supernatural healing; and it 
was brought by Yankee charlatans, who not on- 
ly proclaimed supernatural healing but forbade 


natural healing. Protestant moralists abolished 
the confessional; and the psychoanalysts have 
reestablished it, with every one of its alleged 
dangers and not one of its admitted safeguards, 
The Protestant patriots resented the interven. 
tion of an international faith, and went on to 
save an empire entangled in international f- 
nance. Having complained that the family was 
insulted by monasticism, they lived to see the 
family broken in pieces by bureaucracy; hay- 
ing objected to facts being appointed for any- 
body during any exceptional interval, they have 
survived to see teetotalers and vegetarians try- 
ing to impose a fast on everyone forever.” 


The fact that Chesterton is a recent convert 
to Catholicism after a thorough study of re. 
ligion adds to the value of his words in the 
minds of the students. Repeatedly their atten- 
tion is called to admirable articles appearing 
in current magazines (such as, for instance, 
Carleton Hayes’ “Obligations to America” in 
the Commonweal) and to numerous pamphlets 
in the Rack. By this means is intelligent in- 
quiry stimulated. 

In January the annual novena for the re 
union of Christendom under one fold and one 
shepherd begins. It is suggested that this is an 
excellent way to begin an apostolate of influ- 
ence and an opportunity to pray in a special 
manner for father, mother, relative, or friend. 
A Bulletin of this kind announces the Novena: 


Is Your Father a Catholic? 


“To-morrow is Father’s Day in our Church 
Unity Octave. Every day is Mother’s Day. An 
estimate based on the Religious Survey is that 
about one hundred fifty students at the Univer- 
sity have non-Catholic fathers, for whose con- 
version the sons are praying with filial devo- 
tion. Intensify on prayer to-morrow and 
throughout the Octave—and if you have never 
had any suggestion on what else to do, consult 
some priest and follow his suggestions. The 
same holds true for fathers who are not prac- 
ticing their religion. . 


Hand in Your List 


“A basket has been placed on the radiator 
in the rear of the Basement Chapel. Place in 
it your envelopes containing the names of the 
friends—non-Catholics or fallen away Catho- 
lics—for whom you wish to obtain the gift of 
Faith. If you write down these names you can 
concentrate more effectually. 


Literature for Non-Catholics 


“During these eight days the Pamphlet Rack 
will be kept supplied with literature suitable 
for non-Catholics. Read over the book or 


pamphlet before you send it away. 
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Convert the Girl First 


“If you are going to stake all your future 
happiness on a non-Catholic girl, take a tip 
from two thousand years of experience and 
convert the girl before she cops you off. Your 
mixed marirage may turn out happily—fifteen 
out of every hundred do—but it is only the part 
of wisdom to choose the safer side in a life con- 
tract. It’s your own funeral, of course; but if 
you want to play safe, re-read the first item on 
this Bulletin and act accordingly. 


Don’t Compromise 


“You sometimes receive invitations to attend 
Protestant church services with your friends. 
Know your position, and state it clearly. The 
Church holds nothing against any man for his 
religion and states clearly that if he follows his 
conscience that he will be saved; but the 
Church, as the pillar and ground of truth, does 
not tolerate objective error, and you are not 
allowed to attend religious services that are not 
Catholic. 


The Mission Spirit 


“Even students have reported conversions to 
the Faith of persons whose names were handed 
in for the last Church Unity Octave. If there 
are others the fact should be made known. And 
if you haven’t done anything to spread the 
Faith, you should bluntly accuse yourself of 
neglecting another duty of charity imposed up- 
on you by Our Blessed Lord.” 

In the latter part of May the Novena for Pen- 
tecost represents another nine days’ prayer for 
conversions. Again the students submit names 
to be placed on the altar in the Basement Chap- 
el during the Novena. Notable results have fol- 
lowed this practice in the past. The Bulletin 
treats the matter thus: 


The Novena for Pentecost 


“The spread of the faith is the intention of 
this Novena. Four more conversions have been 
reported from the Church Unity Octave. Leave 
the names of.your friends on the altar in the 
Basement Chapel. And don’t forget those who 
are losing the Faith. There are not so many 
here as elsewhere. Thank God for that when 
you read this extract from a letter written by 
an alumnus from North Dakota: 

ve have tried very hard to persuade some of 
the boys in this territory to follow their studies 
at the old school. I meet so many graduates of 


our state universities who have learned so little 
of the worth-while things of life and who have 
acquired so many vicious ideas that I appre- 
ciate the foundation of a Catholic education 
more and more. 


“Tt is a thankless task, however. There are 


so many reasons for attending a state school 
‘for one year anyway.’ One year is enough to 
offset the Catholic training they may have en- 
joyed. They can discuss the Darwinian Theory 
very learnedly (apparently), and they can ad- 
mire the sincerity of the Ku Klux Klan organ- 
izers. 

“*T have often wished that I could finance 
some of these younger lads’ schooling at Notre 
Dame. It would mean so much to them and to 
their State when they returned.’ ” 

In education it is the attitudes and ideals 
that really last and are, therefore, the true cri- 
teria of the success of the project. From the 
letter just quoted one would infer that in his 
case the training at Notre Dame had been suc- 
cessful, for he carried away a point of view 
which has lasted. No doubt that when he was 
on the Campus he was a spiritual conquistador. 


No tongue can express, no heart can under- 
stand, what immense gifts accrue from the 
pious reception of the Blessed Sacrament.— 
Blosius. 


A Raustle of Tree Tops 


“The sound of one going in the tops of pear trees.”—2 Kings 5:24. 
ALEXANDER J. Copy, S. J. 


A rustle of tree tops! 
Have you really heard 

The whisper of zephyr, 
Or song of a bird? 


Or is it the footfall, 
Soft and low, 

As the Lord cometh down 
In the evening’s glow? 


A rustle of tree tops! 
The innocent hear: 
The hurrying feet 
Of the Christ come near. 


Midnight Mass 


NANCY BUCKLEY 


Deep silence, like a nesting dove, 

Broods tenderly upon the altar white, 

Then music pulses from above; 

Tall candles burn and, with their golden light, 
Are weaving webs of filmy lace 

To spread among the night-time shadows there 
And on rare flowers in their place, 

All stirring trembingly, as though in prayer. 


Hearts, worshipping, are bending low 

The while a clear-toned bell is heard—and then, 
As in the manger long ago, 

The Babe of Bethlehem is born again. 
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The Christmas Thief 


MARY WINDEATT 


UDGE Williams, a portly white-haired gen- 

tleman of some sixty years, sat in his well- 
furnished library on the evening before Christ- 
mas. The curtains of the apartment were drawn 
and the rose-shaded lamp cast a cheerful glow 
over the solid mahogany furniture and shone 
reflected from the leather-bound volumes that 
lined the walls on every side. A slight move- 
ment of the velvet portiére, and the butler en- 
tered bearing a well appointed tea service. The 
Judge turned and the light showed up his in- 
tellectual profile to advantage. 

“Any news? No calls, I hope?” 

“No sir.” 

“It’s a beastly night and I hope there’ll be 
nothing to bring me out in such wet snow. By 
the way—” 

“Yes sir?” 

“There is to be some sort of a celebration 
here to-night—a Christmas party or some such 
like?” 

“So I believe, sir.” 

“Hm—Yes—very well. You may go.” 

Left to himself, the Judge endeavored to find 
pleasure in the repast before him but his capri- 
cious appetite did not find satisfaction in the 
dainty morsels. 

“Oh, oh, this life,” he yawned, stretching 
himself with difficulty. “And to think,” he 
mused, “that this was once my idea of happi- 
ness, wealth, and a home.” 

Rising, he went over to the casement and 
pulled the curtain aside abstractedly. Outside 
the world was a mass of pure white, save where 
the street made an inky black line under the 
glimmering of the arc light. Far off the daz- 
zling electric signs of the great metropolis 
flashed, proclaiming their wares to the world. 
The clock on the city tower was pointing to six. 

“Christmas Eve again,” he muttered to him- 
self. “And twenty years without Ben.” 

How long it seemed! He flung himself into 
his chair and attempted to interest himself in 
his paper—but in vain. His wandering 
thoughts refused to concentrate on the money 
market, the latest scandal, and the newest fash- 
ion; his mind kept turning back to twenty 
years ago, his first wife’s death, and then— 

Twenty years before on Christmas Eve, the 
old stone mansion was a blaze of lights. In the 
drawing room a wondrous Christmas tree stood 
resplendent, but upstairs death was knocking 
at the nursery door. Little Ben, the Judge’s 


only child, and his heart’s idol since his moth- 
In spite of all that spe- 


er’s death, lay dying. 


cialists could do, the little life was flickering, 
Just as the church bells rang out the Christmas 
tidings, the child’s soul fled to a brighter world, 
Now it was Christmas again. Presently the 
bells would ring out once more and all the world 
would be glad; but he—. Clearly there was 
something missing in his life—Impatiently he 
tried to shake himself out of the melancholy 
mood that was stealing over him. 

“Come, come, old boy. Pull yourself together, 
It’s almost time to dress for this affair to- 
night.” 

“Phil, dear,” said a mellow voice behind him. 

“Yes, yes, Marian, I’m coming.” With a lit- 
tle difficulty he got to his feet and _ turned 
around. The second Mrs. Williams was a type 
of the charming society woman of a fashionable 
city. Of medium height and with just that 
gentle dignity that middle age lends to the fem- 
inine sex, she was the true embodiment of the 
woman of the world. In a gown of soft gray 
with a cluster of violets to give it relief, she pre- 
sented a charming picture. The Judge looked 
at her with admiration in his steel blue eyes: 
“Ah, Marian—when have I ever seen you when 
you were not lovely?” 

“Why, Phil, you old flatterer. But come, dear, 
We are having a few in to-night and Thompson 
is waiting for you.” 

“Yes, yes, my dear,” he answered moving off, 
“T’ll be with you in a minute.” 

How people envied him Marian he thought, 
as he dressed. A perfect hostess, a woman of 
poise, possessed of charm but withal—lacking 
something which his soul craved. Had his 
second marriage been a happy one? He did 
not know himself. 

ok 3K * a * 


The orchestra was tuning up behind the mass 
of evergreen which flowed in streamers from 
the alcove at the end of the brilliant ballroom. 
The smell of Christmas was in the air and holly 
berries shone from the walls and chandeliers. 
Already the guests were beginning to arrive; 
some old, showing signs of care; others on the 
threshold of life, fresh debutantes with the 
glint of youth’s joyousness and_ expectation 
aglow. As the various couples glided over the 
polished floor, the Judge watched them silently, 
a smile on his lips but bitterness in his heart. 

“Pleasure, pleasure, for all but me,” he told 
himself. “In what after all does true happiness 
consist?” : 

This gay, pleasure-mad crowd with whom his 
wife associated, had they the right idea? The 
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dancers floated past him as ina dream. At that 
moment his first wife’s face came before him, 
and he could almost hear her say: “Oh, Phil, do 
not pass your life on earth uselessly. Look to 
the true joys of the heart. Ben and I are watch- 
ing over you; we are happy, dear.” 

The vision faded and the Judge came to him- 
self with a start. The orchestra was playing a 
syncopated novelty and as the dancers moved 
across the floor he could see Marian among the 
crowd, smiling, and seeing that everything was 
as it should be. 

“Good evening, Judge,” a well-modulated 
voice broke in on his reverie. Turning he 
bowed to the wife of one of the city’s mil- 
lioaires, garbed in ultra-modern fashion. 

“Ah, good evening, Mrs. Rogerson,” he 
in cold tones. 
not?” 

“Yes indeed. I really must congratulate you 
on your wife. A more perfect hostess I never 
met.” 

“Ah, thank you.” He bowed in his courtly 
manner and the lady sensing something of sar- 
casm in his attitude, moved on. 


* * % * * 


In the library a fire was burning in the grate 
and the Judge, feeling more at ease here than 
in the superficial atmosphere of the ballroom, 
was glad to come back to its quiet. The brass 
andirons caught the flickering gleams from the 
fire and sparkled in its glow. Across the heavy 
draperies glided grotesque shadows, eerie phan- 
toms of a ghostly world. The Judge sank into 
his chair and stared moodily at the flames. He 
could not go on like this—. Already the mel- 
ancholy of his life was eating his heart out and 
he longed for the end. Praised by all his con- 
temporaries, envied by many, he was miserable. 
What could he do? Morphine?—Opium?—No, 
no,—not yet—a little while yet—. 

A noise behind him startled him into atten- 
tion. Instantly all his senses were alert. 

‘Do not move or you'll be sorry,” said a 
rough voice in his ear. 

“How many people in this house?” 

Calmly, without a tremor in his voice, the 
Judge answered briefly, “About one hundred, I 
should say.” 

A few whispered words followed this an- 
nouncement and he could make out that there 
were at least three people in the room. The 
Judge was not a coward and realizing that the 
vigilant watch on him was for the moment re- 
laxed, he sprang to his feet. 

“Drop that gun,” he commanded in the voice 
that the lawyers of the criminal court knew so 
well. “Right about face now,” he continued, 
“and not a word.” Three shadows instantly fell 
backwards and two figures loomed for an in- 
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stant against the French window before they 
leaped wildly out in the darkness. The third 
figure crouched at the Judge’s feet. He grasped 
it firmly with one hand and with the other 
pulled the chain of the electric lamp. It was only 
a lad, but the Judge’s tone was stern. 

“Well, what have you to say for yourself?” 
he questioned with an impatient shake of the 
boy’s shoulder. 


““Me’n the others didn’t have nuthin’ for 
Christmas,” he began, ‘“‘and—and— 
“Yes,” questioned the Judge, “and you 


thought to get it this way?” 

Silence. The boy’s face fell lower. 

“I’m sorry sir, but—oh, don’t send me up the 
River, please don’t. The others made me come. 
Honest, I never did it before.” 

“Housebreaking is a criminal offence, my 
boy. A court of justice would decree you 
guilty, I’m afraid— 

A look of despair came over the whole crouch- 
ing figure but the culprit did not raise his head. 

“Where do you live?” 

“On the East side, sir.” 

“Is your father living?” 

“No, sir. I live with my mother and two sis- 
ters. Oh, sir, don’t send me up the River. 
They'll die of shame.” 

“A green hand at the business for sure,” 
thought the Judge. Then aloud, “Your name?” 

“They call me Ben,” replied the boy. 

It was simply said, but a tremor shot through 
the Judge’s frame. A light dawned in his eyes 
and he scanned the boy more closely. He put 
his hand on the rough tweed cap and pushed 
back the culprit’s head so that the light fell on 
his face. It was not a bad face, and the big 
dark eyes shone with fear. Almost involun- 
tarily he reached for the bell and as he did so 
he saw the lad cringe. 

“Yes, sir?” Judkin’s immobile features be- 
trayed no sign of surprise at the strange visi- 
tor. 

“Tell Harris to bring around the closed car 
immediately.” 

“Yes, sir—” There was a question in the but- 
ler’s attitude which the Judge detected at once. 

“That is all, Judkins.” 

The servant bowed and retired, pondering 
within himself the eccentricities of the gentry 
and their kin. 

In less than five minutes the Judge and the 
young marauder were ensconced in the big 
machine that rolled silently to the door. 

“T’ll drive, thank you, Harris,” said the Judge 
and quietly took the wheel. Noiselessly the 
great car swung down the wide avenue, the 
powerful motor pulsating quietly. Flakes of 
snow drifted on the night air and a feeling of 
peace and contentment seemed to prevail over 
the old Dutch houses set back from the road, 
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solid and comfortable, strong reminders to the 
old man of past Christmases and—happiness. 
Meanwhile the boy sat motionless and stared 
out through the windshield at the flying snow. 
Soon they were in the business section of the 
city and it was difficult to steer their way 
through the streets crowded with holiday mer- 
rymakers. Slowly they proceeded’ farther up 
the street and stopped at the entrance to one of 
the city’s great churches. 

“Come with me now and don’t you dare try 
to get away,” cautioned the Judge. 

The boy followed, wondering, up the broad 
steps and into the great nave aglow with hun- 
dreds of lights. There were still a few vacant 
places left although it was close to midnight, 
and the two slipped quietly into a back pew. 
The Judge looked around. It was years since 
he had been in a Catholic church. The last 
Midnight Mass he had attended was with—he 
bowed his head. Again his first wife’s face 
came clearly before him. 

Up till the stroke of twelve the crowd kept 
pouring in. Then the solemn chant of the In- 
troit began. Something was pulling at the 
Judge’s heartstrings all during the Mass, but 
when at the end a boy’s soprano voice rose in 
exultant tones to the arched dome of the Cathe- 
dral in the “Adeste Fideles,” something hard 
in the old man’s heart broke. And when the 
chorus answered in a mighty swell of praise 

“Venite, adoremus in Bethlehem” 
that indefinable something melted away entire- 
ly. 

When all was over, the Judge still knelt with 
bowed head. The last of the worshippers had 
passed from the church, and the boy watched 
him wonderingly. Far down the aisle the little 
red light danced in the darkened sanctuary; 
the lights had been extinguished one by one, and 
still the old man remained motionless. At last 
he rose and beckoning his companion, they 
passed out into the night together. 

“Merry Christmas, my boy,” said the Judge 
huskily, pressing something into the boy’s hand. 
“Forget about to-night and keep the straight 
path after this.” The boy looked up in awe at 
the changed face of the man standing in the 
— that streamed from the Cathedral vesti- 

ule. 

“Yes, sir,” he answered simply. 

* * * * * 


“Phil, Phil,” sang a voice in his ear as the car 
glided smoothly homeward, “be happy with us 
this Christmas time. We are glad, Ben and I, 


that you have come back at last.” 

The Judge leaned back and gazed across the 
snowy scene shadowed here and there by a far- 
away moon, and through his mind there flashed 
old words, 

“As a thief in the night — — — — ” 


Holly Ribbon 


(Continued from page 354) 


exclaimed the old gentleman, beginning on his 
second piece of mince pie. 

“We can thank you,” answered Mrs. Doyle. 
“If it wasn’t for you we wouldn’t have had any 
of these things.” 

“Please,” the old gentleman hushed her. “] 
can never repay you for letting me feel this 
sweet breath of home on Christmas day. I can 
never repay you, but—here is a gift for your 
little girl, Mrs. Doyle, from my granddaughter 
Joan and me.” He handed Kathleen » smal] 
package, wrapped in tissue and tied with the 
holly ribbon. “Please don’t open it untii I go,” 

Kathleen promised reluctantly for she was 
bursting with curiosity. After dinner there was 
a quiet hour before the fire. Under the old 
gentleman’s skillful questioning, their sad lit- 
tle story was unfolded to him—unfolded with 
simplicity and pathos. Time passed quickly and 
at three he left, promising to come again when 
Joan returned. 

“Mother, isn’t he dear? I feel as if the Babe 
of Bethlehem came in with him to-day.” 

“He always is the unseen guest when we 

share our bread with others.” 
_ “I must open his gift. My fingers are just 
itching to untie this holly ribbon. Oh, oh!” 
she exclaimed as a small silken purse lay before 
her. “Isn’t it lovely mother?” She opened it 
then blinked her eyes as five, crisp one hundred 
dollar bills crinkled pleasantly. All the won- 
derful things that money would buy! A month 
among the healing pines for her mother; warm 
clothing; nourishing food. 

Kathleen brushed away the entanglement of 
this pleasant dream as a small white card flut- 
— through the air. She picked it up and 
read: 

“For I was homeless and a stranger, 
and you took me in.” Please accept 
from a grateful old man who wants 
to be your friend. 

Joseph Spencer White. 


“Joseph Spencer White! That name sounds 
familiar,” puzzled Kathleen. “I know! He’s 
the proprietor of the Acme. We can’t take the 
money, mother. I’ll return it to-morrow.” 

“Yes, dear,” agreed Mrs. Doyle, “but I feel 
somehow that his friendship is a gift from the 
Babe of Bethlehem, and that our days of worry 
are over.” 

Kathleen put her arms closely around the 
slight form. t 

“It has been a happy Christmas, hasn’t it, 
mother?” she said happily. On her lips a smile, 
and in her heart a prayer of gratitude to the 
Divine Friend who had never failed her. 
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Notes of Interest 


From the Fiela of Science 


—The hundred-mile-an-hour motor boat is already 
in sight. The newer types, called ‘pontoon boats,’ re- 
semble the hydroplanes in appearance. Two large pon- 
toons carry an elevated body on which is mounted the 
engine and airplane propeller. 

—The fish oil motor is suggested as a possibility 
of the future. The heat value of fish oil is very high, 
and tests with a Diesel or semi-Diesel engine have 
shown successful operation. Although Diesel engines 
have not yet been made small enough for the automo- 
bile, this development is expected in a few years. In 
the sense that it transfers the most heat energy into 
mechanical energy, the Diesel engine is the most ef- 
ficient engine so far designed. It also has the advan- 
tage of using almost any kind and any grade of oil. 

—The Diesel engine mentioned in the foregoing note 
transfers about 37 per cent of heat into useful work, 
the remaining heat energy being lost for man. The 
human body, compared with the mechanical work it 
does, converts only 20 to 25 per cent of heat into work. 
The difference lies in this that the human body must 
produce heat also during the non-working hours, whilst, 
when the Diesel engine stops, the fuel consumption also 
stops. The ordinary gasoline engine transfers about 
18 per cent of heat energy into mechanical energy. 

—To make money, use chemistry, is the newer slo- 
gan. In years past the aim of the industrialist was to 
control the natural resources. Among the profit mak- 
ers from chemical processes might be noted the Duco 
finishes, Bakelite, nitrogen fixation, artificial silk, the 
cracking process of gascline, calcium carbide, acetylene, 
and the forty-million-dollar value placed by the stock 
market on the manufacture of butyl! alcohol. 

—Cold weather as a poison cure is indicated by re- 
searches in Berlin, Germany. The same poison doses 
were given to animals in room temperature, and to 
animals in a temperature of about 42 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The animals living in the cold withstood doses of 
poison, known as ‘protein anaphylaxis,’ 150 times great- 
er than the quantity needed to kill at living-room tem- 
peratures. The explanation seems to be in the fact 
that the rapid internal oxidation set up by the cold 
weather served to accelerate the elimination of the 
poisons. 

—True waterspouts are due to a vortex in the at- 
mosphere that in all cases forms at cloud levels and 
works downward to a water level. The whirling vacuum 
causes the water to become violently agitated, drawing 
up a cloud of spray, which then becomes visible through 
the condensation of the moisture in the air. 


—Will the outlandish squeals of radio sets offer the 
Possibility of music? A demonstration by a young 


Russian physicist, Leo Theremin, may open a new field 
for musical composition. The inventor speaks of ‘ether- 
as produced by his instrument, which 


Wave music,’ 


may be regarded as a modified transmitting radio set. 
With a wave of his hand, as he varied the electrical 
capacity of his instrument, changes in pitch and quality 
of tone were obtainable. Furthermore, quality of tone, 
not had on present-day orchestra instruments is creat- 
ed. Ether-wave music is obtainable with a simplicity 
and directness matched only by singing. There is no 
keyboard, no bow, no catgut, nothing but simple ex- 
pressive gestures of the hand. 

—In the recent tornado at St. Louis many buildings 
were wrecked by the walls being blown outward. The 
explanation given is that the enclosed air at ordinary 
atmospheric pressure of fifteen pounds to the square 
inch pushed out the walls into the vacuum created out- 
side by the tornado. 

—Motor bus transportation begins to offer all the 
comforts of the modern railway. The newest develop- 
ment places the driver in an elevated ‘pilate house’ so 
he can have a full view even in heavy traffic. Lunches 
can be obtained, and even radio reception had for en- 
tertainment. 

—Amid the pro and con for transoceanic travel by 
airplane, it is well to remember that only a decade or 
so ago transcontinental air lines were in the same 
situation. 

—World events are now proclaimed from the sky. 
The general public is acquainted with the electric signs 
which slowly send their message from one end of the 
sign to the other. These messages are fixed for end- 
less repetition. A new invention allows perforated tape 
to change the message at will, and two newspapers in 
France are using it to flash news bulletins from the 
sky at night. 

—A triumph in shipbuilding was little noticed in 
the daily press. Safety at sea has been urged as a 
result of the tragic loss of the Titanic in 1912. In 
conformity with the demand, the American ship Malolo, 
was equipped with special water-tight compartments. 
On its maiden trip early in 1927, it was rammed by 
another ship, and some 5,000 tons of water entered 
the compartments. The water-tight bulkhead doors 
were immediately closed, and the vessel saved from 
sinking. 

—tThe greatest bridge in the world is being built 
across the Hudson River at New York City. The cen- 
tral span will be 3,500 feet long, whilst the towers 
will rise to 650 feet above water. 


—Recording the soul of piano playing on music rolls 
as the fingers of a great virtuoso sweep across the key 
board is announced in a new invention. A delicate re- 
cording instrument measures the slightest variance in 
touch and expression, so that even a completed record 
can be corrected. 


“APPLIED” SCIENCE 


—The radio sometimes brings in the installment 
collector. 
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—Stunt flying may stunt flying. 

—The number of students attending college is some- 
times one in every ten persons attending. 

—Some people are not bothered so much with the 
radio’s neutrodyne, and heterodyne, as with the when- 
we-dine and where-we-dine. 

—In buying college clothes, one is asked: 
humorous, or studious.’ 

—The world’s output of motor cars will run into mil- 
lions,—but no one cares to be among the millions. 

—The country needs non-stop matrimonial flights. 

—Many people have no profession,—they work. 

—Some historians announce that women used cos- 
metics in the Middle Ages. It appears that history re- 
peats itself, for many still use cosmetics in the middle 
ages. COLUMBAN THuts, O. S. B. 


‘Athletic, 


Benedictine 


—The ancient abbey of Muri-Gries in Switzerland, 
which was founded in 1027, recently pased its nine- 
hundredth anniversary. In its 900 years it has sheltered 
many generations of monks, but, like the rule and the 
spirit of St. Benedict, the abbey lives on. 

—The first religious profession to be made at the 
monastery of the Little Flower, at Newton, N. J., oc- 
curred on Oct. 2. Rev. Michael Heinlein, O. S. B., re- 
ceived the vows of the newly-professed brother. The 
field of labor of these Benedictines are the foreign 
missions. 

—St. Bernard’s parochial school, at St. Paul, Minn., 
which is under supervision of Benedictines from St. 
John’s Abbey, has an enrollment of 1161 pupils. This 
is the largest attendance of any parochial school in St. 
Paul. 

—The boys’ college at Kaifeng, China, for which 
Bishop Tacconi tried while here several years ago to 
procure Benedictines from this country, has had to 
close its doors because of disturbed conditions in that 
far-off land. Three of the American secular priests, 
who have been in charge, are reported to have gone to 
the Catholic University of Peking to enter the Order. 

—The Benedictines of Douai Abbey, Woolhampton, 
England, have drawn up plans for the building of a 
large abbey church, which from east to west will be 
286 feet long. The church will have twenty-two side 
chapels. 

—Eight Benedictines of St. John’s Abbey, College- 
ville, Minn., are in charge of the missions on the Ba- 
hama Islands. There are fifteen churches and fourteen 
schools under their supervision. Nassau alone has 
four churches and a fifth, St. Anselm’s, will soon be or- 
ganized. The funds for this new church will be sup- 
plied by the congregation of St. Anselm’s Church in 
New York City. A convent for colored sisters is also 
contemplated. During the past year more than 300 
persons were baptized. A new church is under con- 
struction on Watling’s Island, or San Salvador, where 
Columbus first landed on the new continent. Very 
Rev. Hildebrand Eickhoff, O. S. B., superior on New 
Providence Island, and pastor of St. Francis Church at 
Nassau, paid a visit to St. John’s this fall. 
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—Rev. Arnold Mondloch, O. S. B., who is laboring 
very zealously for the conversion of the natives of the 
Bahama missions at Nassau, on New Providence ];. 
land, baptized on one occasion during the month og 
August thirty-five persons. On another occasion, early 
in October, he administered the sacrament of baptisy 
to thirty-five. Natives assist him in the apostolate, 

—The Brazilian Benedictine Congregation celebratej 
its first centenary on November 10 and 11. In the 
splendid Basilica of the Abbey of S. Bento, at Sap 
Paulo, the Archbishop of that city, assisted by the 
cathedral chapter, celebrated Pontifical High Mass 
The sermon was delivered by the Archbishop-Coadjutor 
of Rio de Janeiro. The Abbey of Sao Paulo was found. 
ed in 1598, more than three centuries ago. The bean. 
tiful Basilica of Sao Bento was consecrated in 1922 
by His Eminence Aidan Cardinal Gasquet, O. S. B. 

—Rev. Basil Odermatt, O. S. B., of Conception Ab. 
bey, celebrated on All Saints Day the fiftieth anniver. 
sary of his religious profession. The renewal of vows 
took place during Pontifical High Mass. 

—Rev. Augustine Bantleon, O. S. B., of Beuron, in 
Germany, while out for a walk with the clerics of his 
community on September 24, had the misfortune to fall 
some forty feet from a cliff. As a result of the injuries 
received death followed on October 13. The deceased, 
who was ordained in 1925, had just completed a post- 
graduate course at the International Benedictine Col- 
lege in Rome with a view to teaching in the abbey 
school. 

—The Catholic University of Peking has been official- 
ly recognized by the Department of Public Instruction 
as a full-fledged Chinese university. Upward of 265 
applications have been received for the various courses 
offered at the university. Rev. Placidus Rattenberger, 
O. S. B., Procurator of the University returned to the 
United States in September to adjust matters of im- 
portance relative to the Catholic University of Peking. 

—For his generosity towards the Catholic University 
of Peking, Theodore MacManus, LL. D., of Detroit, has 
been made a Knight Commander of the Order of &. 
Gregory the Great. At the solicitation of the recipient 
of this signal honor, the investiture was performed 
quietly at St. Vincent Archabbey. 

—It will, no doubt, be of special interest to the 
clergy, organists, and directors of church choirs to 
learn that the St. Cloud (Minnesota) Music Institute, 
which is under the direction of Rev. E. Vitry, 0. S. B, 
offers a four-year course for the development of proper- 
ly trained church organists and choir masters. For 
those who cannot take the regular four-year course 
special courses have been arranged to meet individual 
needs. History of music, normal methods, Gregorian 
chant, and liturgy are comprised in the course offered. 
Father Vitry, the director of the institute, is a gradu 
ate of the Mechlinian Conservatory of Music in his 
native Belgium. For several years he was musical 
critic of Le XX Siecle of Brussels. He was also a suc 


cessful conductor of boys’ choirs in Belgium. A catalog 
of the courses offered in 1927-1928 at the St. Cloud In- 
stitute may be had on-application. 
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Our Sioux Indian Missions 


Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


Who is Who on Our Missions 


Our Sioux Indian missionaries are four in number: 
(1) Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., Seven Dolors 
Indian Mission, Fort Totten, N. D.; (2) Rev. Pius 
Boehm, O. S. B. and Rev. Justin Snyder, O. S. B., 
Immaculate Conception Indian Mission, Stephan, S. D., 
(R. R. Station: Highmore); (8) Rev. Sylvester 
Eisenman, O. S. B., St. Paul Indian Mission, Marty, 
S. D., (R. R. Station: Ravinia). 

Our missionaries have turned their backs on home 
and friends to bring the consolations of our holy re- 
ligion to God’s children of the prairies. They have 
sacrificed all to win the Indian to Christ. But the suc- 
cess of their labors depends, next to the grace of God, 
on the encouragement that they receive from you in 
the form of prayer and alms. They are the instruments 
in the hands of God to do the work, but to accomplish 
their undertakings they must be furnished the where- 
withal. Of what use is the hammer in the hand of the 
carpenter, if there is no nail to drive? What will the 
mill avail, if there is no water to turn the wheels or no 
wheat to grind? How can the missionaries’ erect 
churches, build schools, feed and clothe their charges 
with empty hands and nothing in the purse? A good 
will goes a long way, but without support failure must 
eventually follow in the unequal struggle.—Possibly 
your holy angel has put into your mind the good 
thought that, out of gratitude to God for the gift of 
faith, you should add your mite to the donations for 


these needy missions. Do not let this good thought 
perish, as so many others have done. Our missionaries 
are truly grateful for the good will that has thus far 
been manifested by those of our readers who have given 
them a “lift” in holding up their heavy burden. They 
breathe a fervent “God reward you” and from their 
hearts they wish you a blessed and happy feast—a 
MERRY CHRISTMAS!—(Editor’s Note.) 


Christmas Eve 


It is snowing hard, just as it should on a well-regu- 
lated Christmas Eve, only—mark you—it is none of 
these mild, forty-above-zero snows, wet and sloshy—oh 
no. Here it is thirty or forty below, and the snow flies 
like a fine, biting powder, blinding the eyes of man and 
beast, accompanied by a murderous wind that slashes 
like a keen knife. The air is cloudy with this powder, 
and all trails are soon covered over; if it were not for 
the guide posts and markers set at intervals on the 
highway, no one would be able to find his way in that 
snowy wilderness. 

But does that stop the Indian families who live fifty, 
one hundred, two hundred miles away? Not if they 
know it! What is a little blizzard, and a few dec- 
ades below zero where a Christmas Eve celebration is 
concerned? Promptly, everyone hustles on his warm- 
est clothing, and old Dobbin, or Lizzie, whichever it hap- 
pens to be, is brought up before the door. Straw is put 
into the bottom of the wagon, and all the quilts and 
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blankets requisitioned. Mother and the kiddies snug- 
gle down into this, while the side flaps are securely but- 
toned down. Father takes the driver’s seat, and pro- 
ceeds to do battle with the elements, the road, and the 
treacherous drifts. Sometimes it is a three-day drive, 
but on the afternoon of Christmas Eve, one by one the 
families begin to put in an appearance. 

Half frozen, they climb out and hasten to the school 
building, where there is a roaring fire, and all gather 
around to warm themselves. Soon the school building 
is filled to bursting with people, but all are good-hu- 
mored, happy, and filled with anticipation of the eve- 
ning. 


Christmas at the Missions 


Anyone wishing to see some real, good, old-fashioned 
Christmas weather need only go to the missions of 
North and South Dakota to find it. But although the 
Burtness Scenic Highway passes Fort Totten, and 
skirts the south shore of beautiful Devil’s Lake, and 
tourists find it a wonderful place in summer, yet, Mr. 
Winter has it all his own way here from about Novem- 
ber to April, and what he doesn’t do to the scenery in 
the way of wild blizzards and snowdrifts, probably is 
not worth doing so far south of Alaska. 

But almost impassable as the roads become in the 
depths of winter, that does not deter the brave mission- 
aries, whom nothing can daunt when a soul in need calls. 
In their eyes souls are more precious than gold or dia- 
monds—so precious, in fact, that they willingly risk 
their lives in treacherous blizzards and fearful cold, 
just so some poor, dying person may not go to his 
Maker unprepared. And the journeys out there are 
reckoned in great chunks of forty, fifty, a hundred 
miles at a time, and sometimes the priest just reaches 
home after one of these exhausting trips, barely sits 
down to eat a bite and take a rest, but someone comes 
knocking—“Father, will you please come—so and so is 
very low; please hurry, I am afraid he has but a few 
hours to live.” Father must gulp down his eatables, 
jump up, get the Holy Viaticum, hop in his Ford, or on 
his horse, and speed away again, with never a thought 
to the aching back and sleep-heavy eyes, just begging 
and crying out for rest. 


All go to Confession 


Early in the afternoon the priest begins to hear con- 
fessions, and these continue until all are heard, which is 
up to the time the midnight Mass begins in the chapel. 
But first, in the evening there is the tree celebration, 
arranged by the good sisters, and made possible by 
boxes of gifts which have been coming in from good 
people in all parts of the Union, who wanted to be sure 
that Santa would slight none of the Indian kiddies. 
Were it not for these boxes, the children would proba- 
bly not receive any toys, as the missionary has barely 
enough to keep up the running expenses of the school, 
and to pay off part of his debt each year. The par- 
ents, too, are too poor to buy toys for their children, 
and before the good people in the States knew of this, 
all the little children received was a bag of pop corn 
each. This pop corn was grown on the mission farm, 
popped by the boys, and sweetened by the sisters, but 
the little ones appreciated it and went away happy. 

But now that the needs of the missions have been 
broadcast somewhat, many kind, charitable souls have 
made it a point to send boxes of toys every Christmas, 
so that not only the children of the school, but their 
little sisters and brothers, who come for Christmas Eve 
with their parents, may be made happy. How wide 
their eyes open at sight of the bright, glittering tree 
with its pretty ornaments, also gifts of good donors, 
and the crib at its foot! What a wonderful, magic eve- 
ning it is for them, and with what full hearts and 


sparkling eyes they all join in the Christmas hymns 
that are sung before and after the distribution of gifts! 
The parents would not miss it for worlds—not they! 
Not though they had to travel a thousand miles in the 


snow! 
Let us not Forget Them 


Wouldn’t you like to be present at one of these mis. 
sion Christmas Eves? Wouldn’t it be a precious thi 
to witness the innocent joy of these little children of the 
prairies, some of whom have never in their lives pos. 
sessed a doll or any sort of toy? We cannot be pres. 
ent, because, alas, the distance is too great; but we 
can be present in spirit; and we can share in the hap- 
piness of the evening, by sending a box of pretty, inex. 
pensive presents to these little children. The thought 
that the toys which you selected with such loving care, 
are being hugged with delight by some little black-eyed 
Indian kiddie, will make you very, very happy on Christ- 
mas Eve; and in the watches of the Holy Night, when 
you happen to awaken for a moment, your guardian 
angel will again remind you of your blessed deed of 
charity, and sweetness untold will flood your heart. For 
God is generous, and repays well those who help His 


poor. 
Send Your Box Early 


So don’t forget; draw down the sweetness and peace 
of Heaven itself by sending a box of joy to the missions 
—dolls, purses, tablets, pencils, marbles, games, picture 
books, paint boxes, crayons, rosaries, prayer books, 
handkerchiefs, combs, mirrors, etc. There are three mis- 
sions—take your choice: Immaculate Conception Mis- 
sion, Stephan, Hyde Co., S. Dak.; Seven Dolors Mis- 
sion, Fort Totten, N. Dak.; and St. Paul’s Mission, 
Marty, S. Dak. Send your box about two weeks before 
Christmas, to avoid the rush. 


Monument to Father Jerome 


On Sunday, Sept. 11, the Catholic Daughters of 
America presented a monument to the Sioux Indians, 
of their beloved missionary, Father Jerome, who was 
Father Ambrose’s predecessor in the North Dakota 
Missions. Father Jerome first came to North Dakota 
in 1877, where he was stationed at the Standing Rock 
Reservation, being shortly after transferred to St. 
Michael’s Mission, Fort Totten. There he labored for 
forty-seven years with untiring faithfulness, until his 
death on Jan. 1, 1924, cut short his long, full life. He 
was much beloved by his Sioux Indians, and they all 
gathered on this Sunday to do him honor. We print a 
picture of the monument, which is on the Burtness 
Scenic Highway, and the lady shown standing on the 
steps, is Mrs. W. J. Redmond, Grand Regent of the 
Catholic Daughters of America, who presented the 
monument in behalf of the Society. Another picture 
shows Father Ambrose’s Indian choir, who sang at the 
ceremonies, having brought along a portable organ, 
which is being played by an Indian woman. Father 
Ambrose is standing on the extreme right. One of the 
outstanding works of Father Jerome’s life is the trans- 
lation of the Bibie into the Sioux language, for the bet- 
ter understanding of the Indians among whom he la- 


bored. 
St. Paul’s Mission 


Father Sylvester writes that his children seem to be 
very happy and satisfied, especially now since St. 
Katherine’s Hall has been completed. The laundry and 
bakery are both located in it, and it is hard to tell who 
is more pleased—the girls over their new laundry, oF 
the boys over their bakery. Yes, indeed, the boys are 

(Continued on page 381) 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—Here it is Christ- 
mas time again! The same old merry, cheery Christ- 
mas. Don’t you remember how last summer you wished 
that it wasn’t so long till Christmas and now, before 
ou know it, the windows in the shops are resplendent 
with trimmings suggestive of the holiday season, and 
there is a crispness and freshness in the air that makes 
you step along and feel so full of joy and anticipation 
and gladness that you are alive that you can think of 
nothing that would or could give you more joy, unless 
maybe it would be two turkeys on the table instead of 
one—on Christmas day. 


For a time, we thought the old world was forgetting 
the meaning of Christmas day, and thought of it only 
as a time to exchange gifts and have plenty of candies, 
nuts, and other sweets, to say nothing of the wonderful 





dinner enjoyed beforehand with eager anticipation, and 
thought of afterward, often regretfully. 

But we know that the true meaning and significance 
of the day is not lost sight of. Even the newspapers 
devote columns, telling again the story of the birth of 
the Christ Child. Poems of the Babe at Bethlehem are 
reprinted in every magazine, weekly, and daily, and we 
see that, even though the world is forgetful a part of 
the time, it really does pay homage to the Savior. 

So let us enjoy Christmas to the utmost by preparing 
our hearts to receive the Divine Infant first of all. Let 
us not forget those who are less fortunate than we by 
helping to make their Christmas merry, too, and if we 
can add a bit of cheer to the lives of these in distant 
lands or in the missions at home, let us do so. Merry 
Christmas to all! 
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The Christ Child 
M. E. WATKINS 


Over the world, with outspread wings, 
The Spirit of Christmas broods and sings 
Of happy, hopeful, peaceful things 

All for you and me. 

Who is it that smiles through Christmas morn— 
The Light of the wide creation? 

A dear little Child in a stable born, 
Whose love is the world’s salvation. 
Charity, wide and deep and high, 

Love, that reaches from earth to sky, 
Peace, that close to the heart doth lie— 
All these gifts are free. 

He was poor on earth, but He gives us all 
That can make our life worth the living; 
And happy the Christmas day we call 
That is spent for His sake in giving; 
Then what do we care 

For the things that tear 

And rust and fade and break? ° 

He shows us the way to live. 

Like Him, let us love and give, 

For know we not that love will keep 

Till our last good sleep, 

And greet us when we awake? 


Billy’s Faith 


M. E. WATKINS 


74 ILL Santa Claus come to-night, mother?” 
asked little Billy, drawing his stool close to 


his mother’s chair, and resting his little 
curly head on her knee. 

The mother’s face was very sad, as she stooped over 
and kissed the bright eyes upturned to hers, tears 
gathering in her own. 

“T hope so, mother’s little man, but if he does not, we 
can wait until next Christmas can’t we, pet? You 
know how the snow has drifted on the plain, and hidden 
the road; it is so dark now he may not be able to find 
his way to-night dear.” The child’s eyes filled with 
tears. 

“Come here to the window, Billy,” called little Alice, 
who stood flattening her nose against the cold glass. 

The two children peered out into the darkness, where 
the white snow was piled and drifted in the yard and 
against the fences of the corrals; all were hidden by 
its white mantle. 

Alice placed her lips close to Billy’s ear and whis- 
pered low, so her mother could not hear her, her little 
heart feeling heavy and sad, but her womanly bravery 
prompting her to comfort her little brother in his 
great disappointment. 

“See how dark it is; we can’t see nothing and if 
Santa Claus would try to come to-night he may get lost, 
with his sleigh, toys, and goodies, and—and—every- 
thing would be gone, even his poor reindeer. I would 
heap rather he wouldn’t try to come to-night—wouldn’t 
you, Billy, than have to get lost on the prairie? Now 
don’t cry, little man, mother will hear you, and she will 
be so sad, then too you might wake poor sick Daddy. 
Be Daddy’s little soldier, like mother said. Santa won’t 
forget us when it ain’t so dark and he can find his 
way.’ 

The brave little mother was silently praying for 
courage, as she sat by the dying embers of the fire, 


darning the children’s well-worn socks, and glanci 
now and then at the ill father, who was sleeping fi. 
fully; big tears were softly rolling down her way 
cheeks. She knew Alice was trying to console Billy, 

The little children tried very hard to keep back 
the tears, but somehow they just would come, and when 
the gentle mother soon called them to go to bed, there 
were two little, very wet faces that were held up ty 
hers for a kiss. 

“May I hang up the stockings, mother, and pray ty 
God to make it light, so Santa Claus can see how to 
come?” tearfully asked Billy. 

“Yes, dear,” replied the mother, with an aching heart, 
Alice silently undressed. The two children in bed, the 
mother tucked the covers well about her darlings, anj 
with a sad heart went back to her sewing and vigil by 
her ill husband. 

“Alice,” whispered Billy, when mother’s light was 
out, and he knew she had gone to her couch, “do you 
think Santa could see if there was a light?” 

“He might,” replied Alice drowsily. 

Billy turned over, stuck his little head out from un. 
der the covers and opened his eyes wide, trying to keep 
from going to sleep. He had made up his mind what 
to do, but feared Alice would stop him, if she heard 
him. He had not many minutes to wait before Allice’s 
regular breathing told him she was asleep. 

It was very dark and Billy couldn’t see a wink, but 
he knew where Alice’s old coat was at the foot of the 
bed, and he reached down and got it and slipped into it, 
He felt for the candle and matches which mother al- 
ways put on the table so Alice could make a light if 
Billy had the croup. 

“Yes, here they are,” murmured Billy to himself. He 
slipped out of bed and softly crept to the kitchen. As 
he lighted the candle and saw it spring up and shine 
through the bare window out into the yard, over the 
white fences, across the white stretch beyond, he 
chuckled with glee, forgetting his recent sorrow in his 
newly-found faith and hope. 

“Now if Santa comes that way, he’ll see my light,” 
the litle fellow said to himself as he crept back to bed, 
stopping long enough to kneel down and mutter his lit- 
tle prayer, full of hope: “Please, God, let Santa see 
the light.” Very soon he was asleep. 

Billy had seen the light shine across the snow, fences, 
and white prairie beyond, but he did not see the poor, 
miserably half-frozen little peddler, who struggled to 
his feet when the bright gleam reached him, and made 
another attempt to get out of the drift by the roadside, 
prayers of gratitude arising from his heart to God for 
having saved him from death out there in the cold. 
His prayer had been answered. 

Billy, deep in dreamland, did not hear the faint knock 
at the door, as the peddler sank exhausted upon the 
steps, bent to the ground by the weight of his heavy 
pack, and well-nigh frozen. Mother heard it and let 
the poor man in. She hastily made him a hot meal, 
then unselfishly gave up her couch to the exhausted 
man, and, in the old rocking chair, resumed her vigil 
by her husband. 

The next morning when the children opened their 
eyes, they saw the light of a beautiful Christmas 
morning, shining in upon their bright faces, and the 
sparkling snow outside glistening like millions of dia- 
monds. But what were those bundles upon the two 
chairs where Billy had hung the stockings, which were 
now filled too? And who was that queer, little, old man, 
talking gleefully to mother and making her laugh, as 
they had not heard her do for months? P 

Out of the bed the two children sprang, laughing 
and shouting to find in their stockings all the candies 
they had longed for, as well as nuts and fruit. There 
were shoes and mittens for both. Books, pictures, 4 
top for Billy and a doll for Alice, in fact everything 
their little hearts had been longing for. 
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“God, answered my prayer, didn’t he mother dear?” 
asked Billy, giving his mother a big hug. 


Mother Immaculate 


O white of soul, and robed in white, 

Thy snowy mantle clothes the night, 

Transforms earth’s darksomeness to light, 
Mother Immaculate! 


From dusk-lit realms of ether deep 

Far songs of myriad angels weep 

While we thy snowy vigil keep, 
Mother Immaculate! 


The night is cold and we are frail, 

Inflame our hearts or we shall fail, 

Clothe us in thy snowy mail, 
Mother Immaculate! 


Thou who knowest the bitter night, 

Be unto us both fire and light, 

Guide us through the storm aright, 
Mother Immaculate! 


Wilma Corcoran, in The Labarum. 


Christmas Gift 


I wish I were a golden bell 
That I on Christmas Eve 

Might waken notes of happiness 
In hearts that sit and grieve. 

I wish my tongue were silver-toned, 
I’d jewelled anthems sing, 

Around the world I’d trill my song, 
The message of the King. 


If I could mould in master’s art 
Cathedral church and spire, 

A fane I’d build up to the sky 
To reach my soul’s desire. 

Yet worthier deed for Him I'll do: 
My heart will be His shrine. 

T’ll make of it a Christmas Crib, 
A crib for Christ Divine—J. A. W. 


LETTER BOX 


(All letters for this department should be addressed 
to AGNES BROWN HERING, Royal, Nebraska.) 


SOME RULES FOR BUTTON WINNERS 


Write with pen and ink (or on typewriter), not with 
pencil; use only one side of paper; be sure to write 
legibly so that both the editor and the typesetter can 
read your letter‘with ease. Your work should be neat; 
ink blots count against you. 

Leave a margin of one inch at the left edge of the 
paper and about half an inch at the right edge. 

Sign your name at right of paper, and age at left. 

Use correct English. 

Take care not to mispell any words. 


The way the letters are coming in, neatly written and 
with margins of proper width, I can see that the But- 
tons are helping to make the CORNER better and I am 
so glad that you are proud to wear a “Fidelity Button.” 
Hustle up, you readers who have not yet won a button, 
and get your name on the list. 

Next year, we shall have a new button for those 
who have won buttons this year. It will be a prettier 
button, too, and you’ll be more tickled than ever. 

n’t stop writing because you have a button. Write 


again, and write a longer and better letter than you 
sent before. 

It is interesting to get acquainted through the LETTER 
Box, isn’t it? 

And one of these days, I am going to have the BIG- 
GEST SURPRISE for the CORNERITES that they 
ever have had in their lives. Maybe. Can you guess 
what? Come on with bigger and better letters. 


FIDELITY BUTTON WINNERS 


Gertrude Bailey, 219 Franklin Ave., Forest Park, Ill. 
Esther Stangler (age 13), Box 53, Lucca, N. D. 
Catherine Sullivan (age 12), 865 Columbia Ave., New 
York City. 
me ad Sobecki (age 13), 106 W. 4th St., Bayonne, 


Veronica Bednarek, 445 E. 80th St., New York City. 
Lucille Sullivan (age 17), 1736 Garfield Ave., Terre 
Haute, Ind. ; 
Dorothy L. Wember (age 9), 6837 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
. : erome Beadell (age 17), 219 Bank St., New Albany, 


nd. 

Mary Catherine Smith (age 17), 711 E. 8th St., New 
Albany, Ind. 

Catherine A. Musante (age 16), 1821 Jones St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Kathryn Gallagher (age 12), 3344 S. Irving Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Erma M. G. Wasko (age 13), 719 Catherine St., 
Duquesne, Pa. 

Emelia Jakoby (age 15), 921 Charles St., Louisville, 


Ky. 
oo Jakoby (age 15), 921 Charles St., Louisville, 
y. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Helen Rodkey, 1608 Crawford Ave., Altoona, Pa. 

Rita O’Leary (age 10), 387 Broadway, Bayonne, N. J. 

Josephine Skopec (age 13), 1617 W. 11 St., Chicago. 

Clare Sobecki (age 13). 

Leona Shulte, Dale and Grover Ave., R. 6, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Theresa Mae Head, New Haven, Ky. 

Mildred Bowling, New Haven, Ky. 

Martha Spalding (age 9), New Haven, Ky, 

Marietta Bowling (age 8), New Haven, Ky. 

Jenett Bowling (age 10), New Haven, Ky. 

Lillie Hall, New Haven, Ky. 

Mary Regina Boone, New Haven, Ky. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I have read the Corner for several months and I 
think it’s great, but believe me, it sure does take cour- 
age to write to be admitted. I get the so-called cold 
feet every time I read this letter.....But here’s hoping 
that you will have pity on a poor bashful boy, print 
his letter, and let him become a member. 

I suppose now that you would like to know something 
about me. I am seventeen years old, five feet, nine 
inches tall, and I am a Junior at St. Xavier’s High 
School for boys. Is that enough? 

Hoping that the members of the Corner will write to 
me, I am, Your new nephew, “Jerry.” Jerome Beadell, 
219 Bank St., New Albany, Ind. 


Because of the great amount of material that had 
to be put into this number the letters were crowded out. 


**Exchange’’ Smiles 


Mother: “There were two apples in the cupboard 
this morning; now there’s only one. How do you ac- 
count for that, John?” 

John: “It was dark in the cupboard, Mother, and I 
didn’t notice the other one.” —Ex. 
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A negress brought her grandchildren for her old 
mistress to see. The three darkies stood in line, while 
Mandy talked about them. 

“And what are their names, Mandy?” asked the mis- 
tress. 

“Deys all got flower names, Missie,” replied the grand- 
mother. “Ah name dem maself. De bigges’ one’s name 
is Gladioli and de nex’ one we done call Heliotrope.” 

“Very pretty,” was the mistress’ comment, “and 
what’s the third one?” 

“Flower name again, Missie. 
—Ex. 


She am Artuhficial!” 


The teacher was telling her class little stories in 
Natural History and she asked if anybody could tell 
her what a groundhog was. After considerable waiting 
a small hand was raised. 

“Well, Carl,” said the teacher, “Do you think you can 
tell us what a groundhog is?” 

“Yes’m,” announced Carl, “it’s a sausage.”—Ex. 


Prizes for Short Stories, Poems, Essays 
(Continued from page 342) 


dollars towards a life 


a 


to the Universal Church by Brief of Pope Benedict Xy 
on Feb. 25, 1916, be now made obligatory in all par. 
chial churches and religious chapels throughout the 
world in order to further the spiritual conquest of the 
world for Christ. 

The essential part of the observance was provided for 
in the closing lines of the Papal Brief, as follows: 
“....This present Letter will be in force forever, any- 
thing to the contrary notwithstanding. The prayers, 
however, which are to be recited for the Unity of the 
Church during the Octave, we have ordained, as above, 
are to be as follows and lest any changes might creep 
into them, we have decreed that a copy of them is to be 
kept in the Archives of the Apostolic Briefs: 

Antiphon. That they all may be One, as Thou, Fa- 
ther, in Me and I in Thee; that they also may be 
One in Us, that the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent Me.—St. John 16:21. 

V. I say unto thee that thou art Peter; 

R. And upon this Rock I will build My Church. 


PRAYER 





membership, we are open- 
ing in this number of THE 
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Jan. 22: That all Christians in America may be- 
come one with Chair of Peter. 

Jan. 23: Return to the Sacraments of all lapsed 
Catholics. 

Jan. 24: The Conversion of the Jews. 

Jan. 25: Feast of Conversion of St. Paul. Missionary 
conquest of the world. 

Are not these devotions and intentions of the first 
importance in realizing the commission of Christ: Go 
ye into the whole world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature? 882 of the Hierarchy in all the world have 
just said that they are, and we all realize the power 
of concerted prayer, particularly when it is supported 
by the special intention of Christ Himself seeking our 
cooperation in both prayer and effort for the accom- 
plishment of His task in the Redemption of the world. 


Then, too, it should not be forgotten that at their con- 
ference in Washington on September 22nd, 1921, the 
Hierarchy of the United States unanimously adopted 
a resolution directing that the Unity Octave be held 
throughout all the dioceses of the United States. Con- 
ditions in Mexico and in other parts of the world should 
add zeal to our devotions during the coming Octave. 
If leaflets containing the devotions or other informa- 
tion is desired, address Church Unity Octave, P. O. 
Box 316, Peekskill, N. Y. 





Artificial Rest for the Lungs 
PHILIP P. JACOBS 


Few, if any, of the chronic diseases that afflict the 
human body are so readily arrested as tuberculosis. 
Given early discovery of tuberculosis, records of insti- 
tutional treatment show that in favorable cases as high 
as 80% to 85% are restored practically to normal 
health. Autopsies reveal that hundreds of people die 
from all sorts of causes—people who at some time or 
other in their lives have had tuberculosis that has 
healed, apparently without their knowledge. 

In the treatment of tuberculosis, there are four es- 
sentials: namely, sunshine, good food, freedom from 
mental worry, and rest, all to be supplemented by plen- 
ty of fresh air. The treatment of tuberculosis aims to 
throw Nature’s balance in favor of the body. Its 
Primary purpose is to let the normal processes of the 
body work with the least possible friction and resist- 
ance, to heal up the damage that has been done by the 
invading germs to the lung or other diseased part. 


In this effort, rest is of the greatest importance. With- 
out rest, healing in tuberculosis cannot take place. It 
is as if one wished to heal a severe wound on the knuck- 
le or the kneecap and did not stop bending and agitat- 
ing the affected joint. 

When the physician, therefore, prescribes that the 
tuberculosis patient must lie in bed or in a reclining 
chair for hours and days at a time, the purpose is to 
relieve the lung of extra work. The number of breaths 
that it normally takes under exercise is thereby reduced 
to the smallest possible number at rest. 


In many cases of tuberculosis, however, the disease 
has progressed to such an extent that artificial aids 
must be given to the lungs in order to produce the 
necessary rest. Three interesting operations are now 
being employed for this purpose. 

Artificial pnewmothorax, the oldest of the three 
operations, dates back to Forlanini, an Italian physi- 
cian who first developed the idea in 1894. The opera- 
tion consists basically of a slight puncture with a needle 
between the ribs of the chest wall and through the 
pleura or inner covering of the chest wall. Then, by 
filling the chest with an inert gas such as nitrogen, or 
with atmospheric air, the lung is collapsed and may be 
kept collapsed for several weeks. Occasional “refills” 
with gas will keep the lung collapsed and at rest for 
years. By this process of collapse also, diseased areas 
are compressed, and absorption of the poisons of the 
disease are made more difficult. Frequently the col- 
lapse method is used to control hemorrhage. 


Still another operation to accomplish the same pur- 
pose is known as thoracoplasty. This operation is af- 
fected by cutting out short sections of the ribs near the 
center of the back and thereby again causing a col- 
lapse of the diseased lung. The additional value of tho- 
racoplasty is that it makes it easier for the surgeon 
under certain circumstances to sever the common ad- 
hesions of the pleural sack of the chest wall. This 
cannot be done by the former operation without special 
apparatus and a great deal of skill. 

In some instances, however, the adhesions can be 
severed by introducing a light into the chest cavity 
along with the original puncture, and also an electric 
cautery for cutting adhesions. The operator looks 
through a sort of periscope arrangement into the chest 
cavity and manipulates his cautery as desired. This 
operation was developed originally by Dr. Jacobaeus of 
Sweden. 

Still a fourth type of operation is to sever the phrenic 
nerve. By doing this a collapse of the lung is brought 
about, by paralysis of the diaphragm on the corres- 
ponding side, but the operation is a difficult and delicate 
one and cannot be used except in certain special cases. 
It is known as phrenicotomy. 

The purpose of all these operations, as has already 
been pointed out, is the same: namely, to put a diseased 
lung at rest. Through these operations the lives of 
many tuberculosis patients have been prolonged a num- 
ber of years. There are limitations, however, in their 
use and at the present time only selected cases can be 
treated by them. Rest and lots of it, plenty of grit 
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and good medical supervision are essential to effect an 
arrest of the disease. 

To educate the public regarding 
the prevention as well as treatment 
of tuberculosis is one of the chief 
functions of the National Tuberculo- 
sis Association which conducts its 
twentieth annual Christmas seal sale 
throughout the country in December. 





Abbey and Seminary 


—Workingmen with tractors have begun to cut down 
the hill to the north of the Abbey Church so as to 
make the whole surface level with that alongside the 
church. When the work was well under way rain sus- 
pended operations temporarily. 

—The impressive ceremonies of Pontifical High Mass 
and the splendid singing of the St. Gregory Chancel 
Choir on All Saints Day were but pleasant reminders 
of the glory and the happiness that are reserved for 
those whose fatherland is heaven. The warm, sunshiny 
weather of Nov. 1 was all that could have been desired 
to make a delightful autumn day. But as if by magic 
all was changed from gladsomeness to grief. The 
mournful chant of the Vespers of the Office of the 
Dead, contrasted with the joyful Vespers of the great 
feast, which precedes, brings thoughts of the cleansing 
fires of purgatory. The procession to the cemetery,— 
both after Vespers on All Saints and after Mass on All 
Souls,—to the mournful tone of the “Miserere,” the 
public services and prayers where rest the bodies of the 
dead, awaiting the general resurrection, suggest our 
own departure hence sooner or later.—According to the 
revision of the monastic breviary some years ago, 
Complin and the “little hours” of Prime, Tierce, Sext, 
and None have also been added to the Office of the 
Dead for All Souls Day. Many were the Masses offered 
up in the Abbey Church on Nov. 2 for the poor souls in 
purgatory, for each priest celebrated three Masses the 
same as at Christmas. 

—Rev. Daniel Laning, of Corpus Christi, Texas, who 
accompanied Bishop Ledvina on his trip north two 
months ago, spent several days at his Alma Mater early 
in November. He brought us a good report concerning 
Bishop Ledvina, who met with a serious accident when 
his automobile overturned while enroute. For some 
weeks his Lordship was threatened with the loss of an 
arm, but fortunately the injured member will be saved. 

—On the morning of Nov. 5 Father Abbot celebrated 
a Pontifical High Mass of Requiem for our deceased 
confreres, relatives, and benefactors. 


—A bit of sleet and snow, followed by an abundance 
of rain, fell on November 7. 

—Lovers of the violin were charmed on the evening 
of Nov. 9 when Mrs. Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, accompa- 
nied on the piano by Mr. Gray, produced soul-stirring 
melody on violins that were said to be several centuries 
old. The composition were from the masters. There 
was no jazz to mar the performance. 

—Rev. Francis B. Diekhoff, class of ’20, recently ap- 


pointed assistant at Holy Angels, Indianapolis, died g 
pneumonia on Nov. 11. R. I. P. 

—All Saints of the Benedictine Order, which oceuy 
on Nov. 13, fell on Sunday this year. The following 
day was All Souls, which is kept with the Office of the 
Dead, Solemn Requiem, and procession to the cemetery, 


Book Notices 


Our Sacraments, by Rev. William R. Kelly, is a book 
of instructions on the seven sacraments, intended for 
use in the primary grades. Colored drawings accom. 
pany the text in accordance with modern educationaj 
methods. The narrative, which is simple, will hold the 
child’s attention throughout. The subject matter j; 
well treated. In the illustration showing the aj. 
ministration of extreme unction the priest is clad jn 
secular attire instead of being vested in cassock anj 
surplice according to the rubrics. Although even where 
there is no necessity for doing so, this regulation is ob- 
served by many rather in the breach than in its ful. 
fillment, yet in a book of this kind the requirements of 
church law ought to the propely portrayed. .B. 


Assignments and Directions in the Study of Religion, 
by Sister M. Mildred, O. S. F., Ph. D., (Benziger 
Brothers; price, 30¢) , is the child’s companion book to 
“Our Sacraments.” These assignments and directions 
are in the form of exercises and drills based on the 
matter contained in “Our Sacraments.” The exercises 
and drills consist of review work in the form of ques- 
tions, word studies, completion tests, true and false 
tests, oral recitation, written summaries, etc. These 
lessons will be found very beneficial for the exercise of 
the memory and the reason of the child and an agree 
able method of instilling into its mind the teachings 
of the Church on the sacraments. A. B. 


Jakie’s Christmas, by Lida B. Robertson, (The 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston, Mass., price, 
$1.00), is a very interesting and instructive Christmas 
story. The spirit of the holy season is beautifully pre 
sented. Children will be delighted with it. A. B. 


Jack Stanton’s Christmas, by Elmer Le Roy Baker, 
comes likewise from the Christopher Publishing House, 
(Price, $1.25.) This is a touching story of the hard- 
ships many boys experience in a large city. It isa 
charming story that will be enjoyed by old ont young 
alike. 


The Primer of the American Cardinal Readers series, 
(edited by Edith M. McLaughlin and T. Adrian Curtis, 
A. B., LL. B.; Benziger Brothers publishers; list price, 
72¢. ), is an "attractive book of twenty chapters (9% 
pages) that relate a connected story which ends with 
“The First Christmas.” The story is, of course, told 
in the simplest language possible, such as may 
spelled out and read by the little ones in our parochial 
schools, for whom it is intended. At the top of each 
page a picture in colors illustrates the text that + % 


The Family a Social and Ethnologic Study, by Albert 
Muntsch, S. J., (Central Bureau Publications, Timely 
Topics No. XXV, Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo.), is very op- 
portune. In three chapters the author, whose name 4% 
sures thoroughness, shows that the Church safeguards 
the home and the family, which in our days are expo 
to disruption by the advocates of divorce, promiscuous 
mating, trial marriages, and the like. For priests and 


students of sociology, this brochure will prove very 
beneficial. May it find wide circulation. A. B. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
MADAME DECIDES 


HE buffet supper had progressed to the cakes and 

ices, and one of the young men sat down to the 
piano and executed some difficult classical pieces, swing- 
ing from them into some equally difficult jazz, amazing 
everyone by his nimble finger gymnastics. Everybody 
was either sitting or standing or walking about with a 
plate in his hand, and spoons were clinking and merry 
voices ringing out in laughter, and there was a general 
hubbub, like a loud and noisy beehive. Meanwhile, 
Jasper had procured an ice and some cakes for himself 
and Madame, and seated himself beside her to eat 
them, joking and bantering everyone near him. When 
he had finished, he set down his dish, and catching 
Madame’s eye, suddenly opened his coat, and disclosed 
the inside pocket, from whence a long brown envelope 
was protruding. Being in a jolly mood, he pointed to 
it, smiled, and winked his eye. 

“Pretty soon now,” he whispered, relishing the fact 
that he and she had a secret together that no one else 
inthe room knew. But though Cynthia forced a smile, 
she choked over her spoon of ice, and could not eat an- 
other morsel. Setting down her plate, she excused 
herself and slipped out of the room, and on upstairs. 
In a sudden panic, she locked herself in her room, and 
walked nervously up and down, her hands clasped to 
her breast and cold as ice, her head bowed in agony. 
Only an hour now until—until—what? She writhed and 
put her hands up to her head, and a low moan was 
wrung from her lips as she slid to her knees before the 
bed and bowed her head on her arms. Could she bear 
the ordeal? After all these months of terrible strain, 
forcing herself to bear up, could she stand the lacerat- 
ing agony of disclosure before those who loved her so 
deeply? Could she endure to have the veil torn from 
her soul, that those she loved might gaze upon the piti- 
ful wreckage within? 

As the realization of this painful thought came to 
her, she groaned and writhed again, moving her head 
from side to side. “Oh no! Oh no! I can’t—I can’t 
bear it!” Then suddenly she knelt bolt upright, and a 
hard, stony look was in her eyes, as she stared at the 
opposite wall, and her thoughts resolved themselves 
into a decision. Yes; there was only one thing to do— 


and she would do it. Thought galvanized into action, 
and she arose, opened the dresser drawer, and drew out 
the envelope she had hidden there that morning with 
its enclosure. She laid it on the top of the dresser, and 
then went to her closet, and taking out a suit case, 
hastily folded in all the clothing it would hold, then 
buckled and strapped it. 

She took out her fur coat and her small black satin 
hat, and put them both on. Then, sealing the envelope 
on the dresser, she addressed it to Jasper and stood it 
upright against a perfume bottle, and, seizing the 
suit case, she unlocked her door as softly as possible, 
and crept carefully down the stairs at the rear of the 
house. These stairs led directly to a door which opened 
on the Salon, and there was a small piece of hall to 
cross. If she could slip through without being no- 
ticed— 

The small hall which separated the dining room from 
the kitchen was deserted; the guests were laughing 
and talking and singing at the piano, and the caterers 
were busy washing the dishes in the kitchen. She 
paused for a moment to see that no one came, and then 
quickly slipped to the Salon door, opened it, and closed 
and locked it behind her. For a moment she stood in 
the center of the dark Salon, having set down her 
suitcase, and pressed both hands to her heart. It was 
beating like a sledgehammer, and she felt as though 
something must burst within her. 

But the next moment she was stealthily unlocking the 
heavy plate-glass door at the front of the store. Hav- 
ing let herself out, she relocked it carefully, and then 
became aware that someone was standing behind her 
and observing her actions. By the light of the nearby 
street lamp, she saw that it was the policeman on the 
beat. 

“Good evening, officer,” she said quickly. 
you?” 

“Oh, it’s you, Mrs. Valens? 
the dark.” She tried to laugh lightly. 

“Yes; you see, I must catch the midnight train for 
New York. I’m off on a business trip.” 

“Oh, I see.” Then, looking at the brightly lighted 
windows beside the dark store, he wondered that no 
one came to bid her good-bye at the door. “Having 
a party or something?” 

“Yes, my daughter is having company, and I didn’t 
want to disturb them. It might start them going home, 
you see, so I just thought I’d slip out this way.” 


“How are 


I didn’t know you in 
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The officer nodded and smiled, and as Cynthia picked 
up her suitcase, he raised his hand in salute. 

“Good night, officer.” 

“Good night, ma’am. I wish you a good journey.” 

“Thank you.” And she disappeared in the darkness. 

Meanwhile, the party went merrily on, and no one 
noticed that Madame was missing. Not even Jasper 
paid any attention, thinking she was somewhere in the 
house, and would be back in a short while. They danced 
and laughed and talked, and someone even tried to drag 
Jasper onto the floor, to teach him some new step. But 
by and by, he began secretly to watch for Cynthia to 
reappear; though he laughed and joked with the rest, 
he was never so occupied, but he longed for her pres- 
ence at his side, for, so closely was his soul knit to hers, 
that he could never bear to be long away from her. 
And so, when a half hour or more went by, and she did 
not come, he said nothing, but left the room, and went 
to seek her. 

He looked into the kitchen, where the caterers, hav- 
ing washed up their dishes, were now packing them 
back into the hampers in which they had brought them, 
filled with food. Quickly, deftly, they cleaned up the 
kitchen, and left everything spick-and-span and shin- 
ing. No, she was not there. So he went further, look- 
ing first into this room, then into that. Then upstairs. 
Doubtless she would be in their room; perhaps she had 
a headache, or felt ill. His heart beat with kindly 
anxiety, as with hasty footsteps he explored each room, 
and finally reached the bedroom. 

Throwing open the door, he first looked at the bed, 
expecting to see Cynthia lying upon it. But no; his 
eye roved about the room and took in each familiar 
corner—she was not there. So he went to Maud’s 
room, and every other nook and corner in the house— 
without result. Mystified, he remembered that the 
clothes closet in their room stood open. He had not 
looked in there; perhaps she was looking for some- 
thing. He would go back and see. The closet looked 
much the same as usual, except that one wall looked 
rather bare, where formerly a row of dresses had hung. 
He poked all the way back into its farthest corner— 
(it was a deep closet) but Madame was not there. 

Going back into the center of the room, he stood 
scratching his head, his familiar gesture when per- 
plexed, and was about to leave the room and renew the 
search of the house, when his eye lit on the envelope 
propped against the perfume bottle. Without knowing 
why, his feet seemed to freeze to the spot, and a sudden 
cold chill, like a presentiment of evil, ran down his 
spine. With trembling hand, he reached out for the 
missive, standing there so sinister and white, addressed 
in Madame’s bold hand, and quickly ran his finger be- 
neath the flap. Unfolding the paper within, he read: 


My darling husband, 

Doubtless by this time you know all there 
is to know about me. I have lived with the ter- 
rible thought of that brown envelope in my 
mind all these years, and have decided that 
the only way to escape its ignominy is, to go 
away where no one knows me. 


You, my darling husband, and Maud, my 
precious one, have grown so unspeakably dear 
to me, that I could not bear to have your look 
of love change to contempt before my eyes, 
much as I deserve it. So I am going away, 
that I may forever take away with me the 
picture of your two dear faces, happy, smiling, 
and filled with love for me. May God forgive 
me, as I fear you and Maud never can! 

Your sorrowing wife, 
Cynthia. 


Like a man paralyzed, Jasper stood rooted to the 
spot after he had read the letter. Could: it be possible 
that there were people downstairs laughing, talking 
playing the piano, heedless of this terrible thunderbolt 
thus suddenly fallen upon his defenceless head? He 
stood like one in a dream; he refused to believe it; 
surely Cynthia was playing some practical joke upon 
him—a sorry joke at best, but what would he not give 
to see her come into the room laughing at him for his 
foolish credulity! Or was it some awful nightmar 
come to visit him after the party, and would he awake 
presently to find his dear wife calmly sleeping beside 
him? Surely, oh, surely it was a dream. He tried to 
convince himself it was, but the sounds coming up to 
him from downstairs discounted that; he had only to 
look over the baluster to see the bright lights and hear 
the animated voices below. 


What was he to do? How could he bear to go down 
there again among them, knowing what he did? But 
Maud’s fun must not be spoilt; no one must know. He 
must keep it all a secret until they were all gone. Not 
even Maud must know; not even James. Perhaps he 
would not tell Maud until morning. He smoothed out 
the letter and looked at it again. “I had lived with the 
terrible thought of that brown envelope in my mind all 
these years—.” The brown envelope—he had it here—in 
his breast pocket—what was so terrible about it? All 
at once, he decided he must know—at once. Going over 
to the door, he locked it, and then sat down on the edge 
of the bed and took it out of his pocket. What terrible 
disclosure did it contain? Why had Cynthia feared it 
so? Carefully, he pried open the flap—the flap that 
he had made Cynthia glue so tightly once, years ago— 
ah, it all came back to him now, how he had suddenly 
come upon her with the envelope in her hands—why hai 
she—but the flap was open now, and he was taking out 
the contents. 





Unfolding the first paper, he found the marriage 
certificate of George and Cynthia Mathews. There was 
her name—Cynthia, but Mathews—how was _ that! 
When he married her, she gave her name as Cynthia 
Langdon. What next? Another paper—a letter. Fe 
opened it: , 


Dear Mr. Valens, 


First of all, I must beg your pardon for 
having deceived you. When I called you to 
come and see me, I knew exactly who you were 
and whom you had married. I had detectives 
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on Cynthia’s trail, and they traced her here to 
your city. They continued to watch her, and 
later wrote me that she had married you. 

My indignation knew no bounds. At once, 
my husband and Maud and I prepared to fol- 
low her. We had but little money, and our 
funds did not take us far. But undaunted, we 
worked and saved until we had enough to goa 
little farther on our journey. In this way, we 
lived for a while in four different cities, until 
we finally reached this city. 

I originally intended to come here for the 
sole purpose of bringing Cynthia to justice, 
but, my husband suddenly taking sick and dy- 
ing, and being left to support Maud all alone, 
I was unable to carry this out. Then I began 
to break down myself; it was an uphill battle, 
and I succumbed. 

Then a thought struck me; what would 
Maud do if I died? For days I pondered this 
question. Then I heard of your kind deeds 
down here among the poor, and a grand idea 
came to me! Why not ask you to adopt Maud, 
and at the same time force Cynthia to take 
care of her own daughter—for such the chiid 
was. 

You remember I told you she abandoned 
Maud when she was two weeks old, her 
husband, (my brother George) being in the 
State Hospital for Insane. I felt sure you 
would not refuse, and thus, Maud’s mother 
would be really taking care of her own daugh- 
ter without knowing it. 

I felt this would be my revenge. Forgive 
me for including you, an innocent party, in it. 
I then enclosed these documents, revealing 
Maud’s identity, in an envelope, with the ex- 
press promise which you gave me, that it 
would not be opened until her eighteenth birth- 
day. Should Cynthia then wish to repudiate 
her child, I felt that Maud would be old enough 
to take care of herself. 

You will find Cynthia’s marriage certificate, 
Maud’s birth certificate, and a bequest from an 
uncle, another brother of mine, who was a 
bachelor, and left her all he had, out of com- 
passion for the poor deserted baby. 

And now, may God bless you Mr. Valens, for 
your great, charitable heart. May He reward 
you as you deserve. 

Sincerely, 
Mary A. Burns. 


When Jasper had finished the letter, he returned to 
the beginning and reread it carefully, that he might 
the better understand every part of it. And as he did 
%,many things which before had seemed queer in Cyn- 
thia’s actions, now became clear. He next examined 
Maud’s birth record, and then opened the uncle’s will. 
The bequest was for $20,000, being held in trust by a 
bank in Massachusetts, and Jasper’s first thought was 
me of gladness for Maud, and he at once began to 





figure what the accrued interest would amount to in 
all those years. 

But the momentary gladness vanished as he again 
folded up the papers and placed them back in the en- 
velope. For a long moment, he sat, holding the fate- 
ful envelope in his hands, pondering over its revela- 
tions with bent head, then he shook it slowly from side 
to side. 

“Poor soul,” he murmured with broken voice, “she 
need not have fled for that.” Then his grief over her 
loss overcoming him, he flung himself face down upon 
the pillows, and sobbed. How long he lay there, he 
could not tell; he lost all count of time—forgot even 
that there was a party going on below stairs, and that 
someone might miss him. For him all was a greyish 
blur of grief, of loss irreparable, of impending disaster. 

Presently someone came up the stairs, went into each 
room, calling, “Daddy, Daddy!” and turned the knob 
of the room in which he lay. Jasper did not hear. 
Someone knocked; “Daddy! Mother! Where are you?” 
Voices outside the door—James and Maud _ talking. 
Again they knocked—shook the door by the handle— 
and, presently, the sound filtered into the stricken man’s 
pain-dulled brain, and he pulled himself to his feet, 
and, white and drawn of face, unlocked the door. One 
look, and Maud cried out with fright. “Daddy! What 
has happened?” Jasper looked strickenly from one to 
the other, still clutching the envelope; then bent his 
head and turned back into the room, confronted by a 
new dilemma. Why tell Maud at all? Why expose 
poor Cynthia’s stripped soul to the gaze of anyone else 
beside himself? His intense loyalty to his wife made 
him hesitate about letting anyone else in on the secret, 
and he wondered if it would not be best after all to leave 
Maud in ignorance of the true state of affairs. 

Yet, how do it without explaining the truth about 
Cynthia’s absence; they would have to be told that she 
was gone, and the inevitable question would be—why? 
Why did she leave? Then, too, Maud had a right to 
know that Cynthia was her real mother; but how ex- 
plain her separation from her child all those years? 
Jasper shrank as much from having Maud learn of her 
mother’s perfidy, as if he had committed the deed him- 
self. After walking up and down the room for a few 
seconds and thrashing out the subject with himself, he 
at last came to the conclusion that there was no help 
for it. If they must be told, they must, but he could 
bind them to secrecy. Maud suddenly threw her arms 
about his neck. 

“Daddy, what does it mean? I don’t understand.” 
please tell us what is wrong. Where is Mother? We 
have looked for her everywhere, and couldn’t find her. 
Our guests are all gone. Didn’t you know it?” Jasper 
looked up, surprised. He had forgotten all about the 
party. 

“Maudie, she is gone,” he said, brokenly, and handed 
her the letter which he had found on the dresser. With 
a look of terror on her face, Maud read it through. 

“Daddy, what does it mean’ I don’t understand.” 
And she sought his eyes for the explanation. Sadly 
he handed her the other envelope and bade her look 
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through its contents. All this time, James remained 
standing at the door, too polite to be curious. Jasper 
now motioned to him. 

“You may read it with Maud, James, for you, too, 
have a right to know, since you will soon be one of us.” 
Reluctantly he advanced. 

“If it is anything you would rather not have me 
know, please do not trouble about it, sir. Nothing that 
can happen, can possibly make any difference.” 

“Nevertheless, I wish you to read it as well,” replied 
Jasper. Maud handed him paper after paper, as she 
finished them, and at the end, sank into a chair, limp 
and weak, and wrung her hands together. 

“My mother! She was my own very dearest mother!” 
she whispered staring at the wall opposite. “Oh, why 
didn’t I hold her and keep her beside me, and never 
lose sight of her for one instant! Oh, why did I ever 
let her go out of that room! I saw her go out, Daddy, 
but I thought she would be back in a moment or two. 
Oh, my own dearest, precious mother! I don’t care 
what she did! She is my mother! Oh, Daddy, what 
will we do? We must find her!” 

“Yes, yes—we must find her,” echoed Jasper, broken- 
heartedly. “Poor soul, if anyone atoned for a wrong, 
she certainly did—oh, Maud, she suffered all the fires 
of purgatory in these years! I know, because I saw her 
in her strange moods, and did not understand them at 
the time. She was suffering unspeakable tortures all 
the time—that was why her temper was often so short 
and testy. Ah, what a poor opinion she had of us— 
to think that we would condemn her for her poor mis- 
take! Do we not all make mistakes? Indeed yes, and 
few of us have to pay for them like she did!” Maud 
was stroking the satin of her frock with loving fingers, 
the tears streaming from her eyes. 

“Poor little mother! What care and pride and love 
she put into this dress, and how we cried in each other’s 
arms this evening just before I put it on! She must 
have known even then what she intended doing—that 
is why she cried so. And I, with my foolish tears, did 
not know why she wept!” 


(To be continued) 


Mother of the Christmas Babe 


His Mother! Whenever we hear of a great man— 
president, lawyer, genius, inventor, commoner—we nat- 
urally wonder what sort of mother he had. Many great 
men attribute their success in life to the early training 
they received from their mothers, and we feel that, to 
be what he is, he must have inherited some of her traits. 

So, with the mother of our Lord. Though we cannot 
say that He inherited His greatness from her, yet, we 
know that He chose her through all the ages to be His 
parent, and that, because of this august dignity, she 
must needs be purer, holier, more perfect than any 
other woman in the world. With what love and tender- 
ness must not the Eternal Father have looked down 
upon this young maiden, a fragrant lily blown within 
the sacred precincts of the Temple, untouched by the 
world and its vanities, tender, beautiful, modest, long- 


ing to escape the marriage yoke which her relatives 
sought to impose upon her, that she might bury herself 
the more perfectly in Him Whom alone she loved. 


Mary was ahead of her times in this desire, for celj- 
bacy was a thing unheard of among the Jews, who 
counted marriage and the raising of children a great 
honor and dignity, and the maiden who did not marry 
was rather looked down upon by the others of her rage, 
But though she was obliged to submit to the decree of 
her priestly relatives, she clung steadfastly to the idea 
of virginity, and scarcely had the marriage vows been 
pronounced, than she agreed with her saintly spouse to 
preserve this holy state. 


Her life in her humble home at Nazareth was akin 
to that of a nun in her convent; she performed her 
household duties with careful precision, never omitting 
a single thing which might redound to her husband’s 
comfort, serving him, tending him with a humility 
which was second only to his own, for there was often 
a holy strife between them, as to who should serve and 
obey the other. Joseph, knowing his wife’s holiness, 
wished to serve her as a lowly slave, but she, knowing 
a wife’s duty, insisted on doing her full share of the 
labor. When her work was finished, she enclosed her- 
self in her little inner room, and there dwelt in prayer 
and holy reading. 


No time had she for gossip at the well, or in the gar- 
den, or on the street, for the moments were too precious, 
and whatever time was not needed for her household 
employments, was given to God. It was during one of 
these periods of prayer, alone in her room, that the 
angel Gabriel appeared to her; announcing the near- 
ness of our redemption, and Mary’s instrumentality in 
it. No sooner had she received the angel’s decree than, 
with characteristic humility, she bowed her head to the 
Almighty and submitted. 


The great honor did not turn her head; _ she did not 
run at once to tell it to her husband, or some woman in- 
timate—ah no; she arose and went about her duties 
as if nothing had happened, and calm and unworried, 
left all the details to God. We know how Joseph al- 
most deserted her in unhappy misunderstanding and 
desperate grief on discerning that which could no long- 
er be hid, and we know, too, how the angel came to com- 
fort him, letting him in on the secret of the Messiah. 


What dreams did Mary have in those months preced- 
ing the advent of the Christ Child? Did she dream 
of a downy head, and soft pink cheeks, and tight-closed 
rosy fists, which, when opened, were like the crumpled 
inner petals of the heart of a rose? Ah, all the mothers 
of the world know—they have trod the same path— 
Mary, the Mother of the great Savior of the world, was 
a human mother, and surely had her human mother- 
dreams, just as all other mothers have. Like one woman 
to another, let the mothers of the world come to visit 
Mary on the day of the birth of her Son—let them con- 
fide to her their secrets, and whisper their heart-wrung 
wishes and desires—she will not turn a deaf ear—as 
one woman to another, she will carry their petitions to 
her Son, and plead for them. 
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Christmas Picture in Words 


The gentle cows breathed fragrant breath 
To keep Babe Jesus warm, 

While loud and clear, o’er hill and dale, 
The cocks crowed, “Christ is born!” 

Out in the fields, beneath the stars, 
The young lambs sleeping lay, 

And dreamed that in the manger slept 
Another white as they. 


Household Hints 


Try cooking vegetables with very little water—just 
enough to keep from burning. When nearly done, add 
two tablespoons of butter or olive oil, and allow to sim- 
mer in this until tender. This imparts a new flavor. 

To clean soiled lampshade fringe without removing, 
take a small piece of board and hold behind fringe, and 
dip a small brush in a bowl of warm, thick white soap 
suds, brushing downwards. When clean, rinse down- 
wards also, with a sponge wrung out of clean warm 
water. Dry in the same way with a clean cloth, being 
sure the fringe hangs perfectly straight, as it will dry 
that way. 


Recipes 
Make Your Own Christmas Candy 


FONDANT CANDIES: The fondant candies are very 
easily made; simply beat the white of egg into a stiff 
froth, and keep on adding confectioner’s sugar until 
it becomes stiff and dry. If several flavors are wanted, 
divide the white of egg into as many parts as there are 
flavors, and put in a few drops at a time while still 
soft. Colorings may be added at the same time as the 
flavor. Chocolate mints may be made by adding es- 
sence of peppermint, and a few drops of vegetable 
green coloring. When stiff, shape, and have melted 
chocolate hot and ready on stove. With tongs, dip each 
fondant ball quickly in and out, and place on wax 
paper until cool and hard. Plain mints may be made 
by dropping the fondant from a spoon, while still a lit- 
tle soft, on wax paper. Lemon, orange, sassafras, win- 
tergreen, strawberry and almond are also good flavors. 

Cocoanut balls are made by first adding vanilla to the 
fondant then rolling each fondant ball in a plate of 
shredded cocoanut, pressing slightly, so it will adhere. 
Cherries may be used for centers, and nuts on the 
chocolates. 


Our Sioux Indian Missions 


(Continued from page 370) 


now doing the baking—under Sister John’s supervision 
of course, and it is said, they sure do make good bread. 
They are strong, and handle the dough in the kneading 
troughs masterfully. 

Right next to the bakery is the room where Sister 
John opens the boxes which kind people send with cloth- 
ing and other useful articles. She can thus keep an 
eye on both places, and is never so happy as when a 
lot of new boxes arrive, for they are like magic treasure 
chests to her, containing the things which are so sorely 
needed for her boys and girls. 


Father’s Quilt Makers 


Father Sylvester states that his Indian women are 
specialists in the art of quilt making, but as materials 
are so high out their way, this runs up the price of the 
finished quilt. He will be most grateful for any quilt 
patches that kind readers may send him. Many have 
already sent in boxes of pieces for Father Ambrose’s 
Indians, but there are surely many more readers who 
could fill a box with silk and gingham pieces from their 
patch bags. Send only cuttings of new cloth, because 
washed pieces would not wear long in a quilt, and could 
not be sold as new either. Those who have such pieces 
may send them on to St. Paul’s Indian Mission, Marty, 


S. Dak. 
Beadwork Bureau 


Now is the time for Christmas shoppers to combine 
charity with their Christmas gifts, and purchase ar- 
ticles made by the Indians to give to their friends. 
Here is the price list: 

Adult moccasins, $2.00 and $3.00. 
foot in inches.) Children’s moccasins, $1.00. (Give 
length.) Baby moccasins, 50¢ and 75¢. (Very pretty 
and heavily beaded.) Doil moccasins, 25¢. Handbags, 
$2.00 and $3.00. Woven necklaces, $1.00. Beaded coin 
purses, 75¢. Beaded flower holders, 75¢. Also one quill- 
work flower holder, 50¢. Large blue velvet beaded doll 
cap, $1.00. (Very pretty). Sport belts, solid bead- 
work, $2.00. Large amber beads, $1.00. Pin cushions, 
50¢. Silk puff purses, 35¢. Boudoir caps, 25¢. Fancy 
coat hangers, 25¢. Fancy handkerchiefs, 25¢. Fancy 
aprons, 75¢. 

Order early and avoid the rush. We are sure you 
will like the articles very much, as some of the kind 
people who sent us orders before, have ordered again, 
and professed themselves very much pleased. Address 
CLARE HAMPTON, 5436 Kansas St., St. Louis, Mo. 


(Give length of 


Immaculate Conception Mission 


Immaculate Conception is busy getting ready for 
Christmas. Of course, there will be a tree—a lovely 
large one, cut down in the woods along the Missouri 
River, and the boys will soon be popping a bushel 
basket of corn to string and decorate the tree with. 
The giris are busy learning their new Christmas Mass, 
and they are good singers too. They have a natural 
ear for music, and their tones are very clear and true. 
Some of them are making new paper flowers for the 
altar too, for the chapel must look its prettiest on Our 
Lord’s birthday. Let us not fail to send them a few 
toys, so they may know the magic of Christmas just as 
our children do. 


Our Good St. Jude Thaddeus 


Mrs. L. A. W. writes, sending a donation to Father 
Ambrose, in thanksgiving to St. Jude Thaddeus for a 
cure and other favors received. She asks that the 
thanksgiving be published in the Mission Corner, so that 
others may know of his wonderful help. 

Another woman writes a thanksgiving to this same 
good saint, saying that one very dear to her, who had 
not been very good, and had often sorely grieved his 
family, had been changed completely by the interces- 
sion of dear St. Jude. Let all those in desperate afflic- 
tion come to him, she cries; those who have great faith 
will be wonderfully rewarded. Blessed be God in His 
angels and in His saints! 

Let us hear from others who have received help 
through St. Jude. Promise him a donation for the mis- 
sions, as an inducement to hear your prayer.* 


* The Benedictine Sisters, of Clyde, Mo., publish 
a booklet of St. Jude. Price 6¢ each.—C. H. 














